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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


x+y All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

x’rAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xy Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. . ; ‘ 

x‘p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 3 

xr Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
acribers, and send us eight dollars, map-hary 2 
fifth co tis for one year. : 

iv iter are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

+> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x¢r Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can mow be obtained at 
any post office. ; 

x+> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New — 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

xp Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x+> Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

xp We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - = Par. 
Philadelphia - - : - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 

New York State - - - % perct.dis. 
NewEngland- - - - & do. 
NewJersey - - - - % do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 34° do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1!¢ do. 
Maryland - - - = & do. 
Virginia - - - - % 4. 
Western Virginia - - -1% do. 
Olle 6. 5: oe oh og ae 
Indiana - - - = +24 = do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 = do. 
Tennessee - - - -+3% = do. 
Michigan - - - =3 do. 
Canada- - - - =5 do. 
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THE MISSION OF DEMOCRACY. 
No. 2. 

Democracy in practice—Democracy in its uni- 
versal application—Democracy as the Abolition- 
ists of the free North understood it—met, as is 
well known, with no favor in the South. The 
very States which had resisted so stoutly the 
sedition laws of Federalism, demanded of the au- 
thories of the free States the enactment of penal 
laws against all who ventured to express pub- 
licly their opposition to the system of slavery. 











Their Representatives on the floor of Congress 


threatened to inflict the punishment of death 


upon any man who should be found advocating, 
on their territory, the freedom of the slaves. 
They trampled on the right of petition. They 
established a rigid censorship of the press. They 
rifled the Northern mail-bags. One of their 
Governors, in behalf of his State, made a formal 
demand upon the Governor of New York for the’ 
delivery into his hands, for trial and punishment, 
of a citizen of the latter State, whose only crime, 
as specified in the requisition, was the printed 


declaration, that God and Nature abhor slavery. 


As a natural consequence, the South, assailed 
by its owm weapons, felt called upon to make a 
new definition of Democracy, repudiating that 
of Jefferson. A prominent Southern Democrat, 
(Pickens, of S. C.,) in his speech in Congress on 
the 2ist of 1st month, 1836, took the ground that 
the doctrines of the Declaration of Independ: 
ence are “mere abstractions ;” that the best form 
of society is that in which the capitalists own the 
“ We already,” said he, “have not only a 
right to the proceeds of our laborers, but we own a 
class of laborers ourselves ;” “if laborers ever obtain 
the political power of a country, it is in fact in a state 


laborers. 


of revolution, which must end in substantially transfer 


ring property to themselves, until they shall become 
capitalists, unless those who have it shall appeal 


to the sword and the standing army to protect it.” 


It is unnecessary, in this connection, to speak 
of the sentiments of John C. Calhoun. Govern- 
or McDuffie, another Southern Democrat, in 
& message to the Legislature of his State, allud- 
ing to what he regards as the “ menial offices ” of 


labor, says : 


“ When these offices are performed by members 
of the political community, a dangerous element is in- 
ditic. Hence the alarming 
tendency to violate the rights of property by agrarian 

ing to be manifest in the 
older States, where UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE prevails, 


troduced into the body 
legislation, which is begi 


WITHOUT DOMESTIC SLAVERY.” 


unite with them in support of that disastrous 
measure. 

The reaction of this unnatural state of things 
has commenced. The great body of the Democ- 
racy of the free States, the honest and pnselfish 
portion of both parties, are beginning to under. 
stand that no political alchemy cati blend in one 
the conflicting interests of Slavery and Freedom. 
They are beginning to feel that the servility of 
the politician is the servility of the man ; that the 
disgrace of the partisan is that of the citizen also ; 
and that a profession of Democracy, coupled with 
pro-slavery action, is absurd and pitiful hypocri- 
sy. The repeal of the 2ist rule in Congress— 
the revolt of John P. Hale and the Independents 
in New Hampshire—the position of the Con- 
science Whigs of Massachusetts and Ohio—the 
growth of a Liberty party, 80,000 strong, com- 
posed of seceders from Whigs and Democrats— 
the Wilmot Proviso affirmed, almost unanimously, 
by the Legislatures of New England, the Middle, 
and several of the Western States—the laws 
enacted in many of the free States, proibiting, 
under severe penalties, their officers and citizens 
from lending any aid to the slaveholder in pursuit 
of his fugitive slave—are all significant indica- 
tions of the present tendencies of the Democracy 
ofthe North. The Barnburner demonstration in 
New York—a resuscitation of the Anti-Slavery 
Democracy of Tompkins and Leggett—is a fact 
of too much importance to be overlooked in this 
connection. The late Legislative caucus at Al- 
bany thus defines the position of the ‘“ Demo- 
cratic masses” of the Empire State : 

“ Resolved, That all imputations upon the De- 
mocracy of this State, come from what quarter 
it may, that its patriotic masses are in favor of 
the extension of slavery into territories now free, are 
bald inventions of open adversaries or secret 
foes ; that we regard such extension as derogatory to 
the principles of natural justice, subversive of the 
rights and interests of the free laboring classes of all 
the States, and at war with the policy established by 
the fathers of the Republic, in the Ordinance of 1787, 
for the government of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory; a policy, the wisdom of which has been 
proved and illustrated by the unprecedented 
growth and prosperity of the noble States north 
of the Ohio river, and by the intelligence, pa- 
triotism, and energy of their population.” 

The spirit and temper of this important move- 
ment may be seen in the following extract from 
the brilliant declamation of John Van Buren at 
Albany : 

“If Mr. Ritchie supposes that a Democratic 
creed can be made for the North, as it is made for 
the South, where Democracy stands still under 
every stimulant to progress, he mistakes the tem- 
per of the progressive Democracy of the North. 
{Cheers.] If such a thing could be, he might 
have ‘the principles of 1798’ as the eternal prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party. But in the State 
of New York, amidst her gigantic energies and 
devotion to freedom and progress, the man who de- 
sires to keep pace with the spirit of the age, and 
with the onward movement of her Democracy, 
must move on with it, or be rode over and crushed. 
[Cheers.] He must raise his eyes from the tow- 
path of Southern apathy, and look out upon the 
broad ocean of Freedom. He must lay down his 
jewsharp, and hearken to the sbrill bugle-blast 
of Progress. He must lay down his pop-gun, and 
listen to the shouts of the million of freemen 
who are determined to plant the standard of Lib- 
erty upon all free soil conquered by the treasure 
and blood of freemen. {Immense cheering.]” 

Or hear the same orator at the late Convention 
at Utica. Mark the vigor of his language, and 
the boldness of the thought which it embodies : 

“ T have never entertained but one opinion in regard 
to the traffic in human flesh, and buying and selling 
live bodies ; and that is, an unqualified aversion and 
disgust for it ; and while 1 would give to those 
States where it exists the security which the Con- 
stitution has given to it, the moment they step 
an inch beyond this, they attract the public atten- 
tion, and invite a discussion of the evils of Sla- 
very. They do so unwisely, and I regret it ; but 
when they do so, the free white people of this 
State will discuss and condemn it. The idea of 
marching, in the 19th century, with the immense 
power of this free Republic, upon an enfeebled 
and half-civilized people, and forcing upon them 
the institution of Slavery which they reject, and 
making it a fundamental article of a treaty of 
peace that they shall be guarded against, is so 
repugnant to my sense of what is due, not merely 
to the superior magnitude and strength of our 
own country, but so disgraceful to our free insti- 
tutions, and so pregnant with evil to the people 
of both countries, that, if I could be satisfied that 
this war is prosecuted to plant human slavery in Mez- 
ico, devoted though I am to the glory, honor, wel- 
fare, and progress of these United States, in every 
pulsation of my heart, in every breath of my life, 
in every fibre of my system, so help me God, I 
mould join the Mexicans to-morrow, in resisting such 
oppression. [Applause.]” 

These signs of the times are not to be mistaken. 
Democracy and Slavery are on the eve of their 
great battle. The events we have noted are but 
the skirmishing of the outposts—the death-grap- 
ple is to come. ‘The question to be decided is 
one whith affects the race; mighty consequences, 
for good or evil, hang upon it. 

For one, we thank God that we are permitted 
to see this day, and to take a part, feeble as our 
efforts may be, in the great contest. The hope 
which we have long cherished is fulfilled. The 
simple question of Slavery or Freedom, stripped 
of all extraneous matters, and in some measure 
placed above the-influence of party, is now fairly 
before the Democratic masses of the free States. 
Party hacks, men without faith in right and 
truth, hangers-on of the Government, greedy for 
spoil, will undoubtedly take the side of Slavery. 
But the generous and humane, the clear-sighted 
and hopeful, the men of Progress and Christian 
Reform, all who believe the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who comprehend and love the Dem- 
ocratic principle—the great idea of the world’s 
future—will count it a privilege to stand on the 
side of Liberty. Our brethren of the South can- 
not complain that we are aggressors. They have 
provoked the contest by efforts to extend and per- 
petuate slavery. They have interfered, in so 
doing, with the interests of free labor. We would 
only retaliate by returning good for evil. The 
Democratic doctrines, which with them unhappily 
have fallen on stony places, took root in the con- 
genial soil of free labor, and are there producing 








This is, after all, but conforming the theory of their proper fruits. The North owes a debt of 


Southern Democracy to its practice, which makes 
slaves of black laborers, and disfranchises poor 
whites, who have not been able to rise to the 
dignity of planters. No man is eligible to a seat 
in the House of Representatives of South Caro- 
pag ie a not own a settled freehold estate of 

‘uncred acres of land and ten negroes,” or 
‘a real estate of the value of one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling, clear of debt;” and the 
Governor must own a “settled estate” of “the 


value of FIFTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS 
CLEAR OF DEBT.” 


In Virginia, a freehold is required 
cation of an elector, 


man cannot vote at all. 


How potent sometimes isa name? The Dem- 
ocratic masses of the North and the planters of 
the South have really had nothing else in com- 
mon. Yet, by virtue mainly of this, the former, 
through the influence of unscrupulous aspirants, 
desirous of securing the compact political power 
of the South, have been placed in the unnatural 
Position of allies of the latter, and induced to 
Support measures essentially Anti-Democratic in 
their character. The annexation of Texas is a 5 ‘ 


, Manded Texas for the of st 
“the insti ‘he purpose 






the institution of 

-__ $F to the cast-off theories of Federalism, in re-| 
~ Weed to the powers of Sno Somer | 
See ke of a} 


STERLING, 
ag a qualifi- 


and & man may vote in as 
many counties as ke owns land, while the landless 


strengthening 
slavery, and, to obtain it, resort- 


gratitude to the South, for the benefits, neither 
few nor trifling, which have resulted from these 
doctrines. We would pay it by applying them, 
as Jefferson did, to the relation of master and 
slave ; and, by so doing, confer a lasting blessing 
upon both classes. Already the work of a prac- 
tical application of Democracy has commenced at 
the South. Noble hearts there sympathize with 
us; and voices from Virginia and Kentucky call 
upon us to persevere. The non-slaveholders— 
the poor whites—writhing under the aristocracy 
of slavery, are prepared to unite with us, Not 
the slave alone, but the oppressed and disfran- 
chised free laborer, may well repeat the language 
of the slave-poet of Cuba: 
“Oh Liberty! I sigh for thee 


Bhatia ot and dungeon bar; 


voice like God’s, and visage like a star 

Let, then, the great contest come—the sooner 
the better. Free Labor against Slave Labor; De- 
mocracy against Serfdom. The struggle may be 
sharp, but it is thrust upon us. We cannot 
avoid it—we would not, if we could. In the mem- 
orable words of Adams,“ Let it come !” 
the epee Hey ii). EW 








Felt the kind influence of sun and rain, 

Now share the blight of Winter’s breath, 

And calmly sleep in Nature’s death. 

But soon bright Spring shall smile again, 

And Earth yield up the buried grain ; 

The flowers shall give their perfume out, 

The stream shall leap with a joyous shout ; 

The wind shall come in a gentler tone, 

And make the breath of flowers its own ; 

And all around—the sky—the air— 

Shall in the spring time’s freshness share. 
H. P. T. 

Philadelphia. 
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No. 3.—Constrructive Treason—-Tur Law or 
Lise anp Sepition—Tue Dean or Sr, Asarpu 
—Tue Rieuts or Jurtes—Ersxinse—Fox— 
Pirt. 
I took occasion, in my last number, to speak at 
some length of the triais of ‘Tooke, Hardy, and 
others, for high treason, in 1794, and of the suc- 
cessful attack then made by Mr. Erskine on the 
doctrine of constructive treason. Down to the 
period of these trials, the English law of treason 
was infamous. Among other things, treason was 
defined to be waging war against the King, or 
compassing and imagining his death, or the over- 
throw of his Government. The law evidently 
contemplated the doing of some act, designed and 
adapted to accomplish these ends. But the con- 
struction of the courts had subverted this princi- 
ple, and declared the mere utterance of words high 
treason. In the reign of Edward IV, a citizen 
was executed for saying “he would make his son 
heir of the crown ;” meaning, a8 was supposed, that 
he would make him the heir of his inn called “the 
Crown.” Another, whose favorite buck the King 
had wantonly killed, was executed for saying “ he 
wished the buck, horns and all, in the bowels of 
the man who counselled the King to kill it.” The 
court gravely held, that as the King had killed it 
of his own accord, and so was his own counsellor, 
this declaration was imagining the King’s death, 
and therefore treason! So it had been held, that 
using words tending to overawe Parliament, and 
procure the repeal of a law, was levying war on 
the King, and therefore treasonable. At length 
the courts yielded to the doctrine that there must 
be some overt act to constitute the crime. But 
they also held that, reducing words to writing was 
an overt acy even though they were never read or 
printed! Peachum, a clergyman, was convicted 
of high treason for passages found in a sermon 
which had never been preached. The immortal 
Algernon Sidney was executed, and his blood at- 
tainted, for some unpublished papers found in 
his closet, containing merely speculative opinions 
in favor of a republican form of government. It 
was in allusion to this judicial murder by the in- 
famous Jeffries, and to the fact that the record of 
the conviction had been destroyed, that Erskine, 
on the trial of Hardy, uttered the splendid 
anathema against “those who took from the files the 
sentence against Sidney, which should have been 
left on record to all ages, that it might arise and 
blacken in the sight, like the handwriting on the 
wall before the Eastern tyrant, to deter from out- 
rages upon justice.” It has already been said that 
this peerless lawyer exploded these dangerous 
doctrines, and made it safe for Englishmen to 
speak and write freely against the King and Gov- 
ernment, without exposure to a conviction for 
treason. 
But this is not the only salutary legal reform 
for which England is indebted to his exertions. 
Pernicious as is the existing law of cRIMINAL 
PROSECUTIONS FOR LIBELS AND SEDITIOUS WRITINGS 
in that country, it was vastly worse till his strong 
arguments and scathing appeals had shaken it to 
its foundations. A glance at the law. Any pub- 
lication imputing bad motives to King or Minis- 
ter; or charging any branch of Government with 
corruption, or a wish to infringe the liberties of 
the People; or which casts ridicule upon the Es- 
tablished Church; and’ any writing, printing, or 
speaking, which tended to excite the People to 
hatred or contempt of the Government, or to 
change the laws in an improper manner, Xc., were 
seditious libels, for which fine, imprisonment, the 
pillory, &¢., might be imposed. Nor was the truth 
of the libel any defence. Admirable snares, these, 
to entangle unwary reformers, and catch game for 
the royal household! And these bad laws were 
worse administered. The jiurtes had no power m 
their admixistration—the only check in the hands 
of the People. The court withheld from the jury 
the question whether a writing was libellous or 
seditious, and permitted them only to decide 
whether tke prisoner had published it. In a word, 
if the jury found that he published, they must con- 
vict ; and taen the judge growled out the sentence. 
These trials were ready weapons for State prose- 
cution in the hands of a tyrannical King and 
Ministry, with pliant judges at their beck; and 
in the latter half of the last century they were 
used without stint or mercy. They struck down 
Wilkes, Tooke, Woodfall, Muir, Palmer; Holt, 
Cartwright, and other liberals, for publications 
and speeches in vindication of the People, which, 
at this day, would be held harmless even in Eng- 
land. Some were heavily fined, others imprison- 
ed or transported, others set on the pillory or 
cropped and branded, their houses broken open 
and searched, their wives and daughters insulted, 
their private papers rifled, their printing presses 
seized, their goods confiscated, their names cast 
out as evil, and they might regard their lot as for- 
tunate if their prospects for life were not utterly 
ruined. Thetreatment of Muir and Palmer, in 
1793, was barbarous. Muir was a respectable 
barrister, and Palmer a clergyman of eminent 
literary attainments. They had merely addressed 
meetings and associations for Parliamentary re- 
form in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and reports of one 
or two of their speeches had been printed. Muir 
was sentenced to transportation for fourteen years, 
and Palmer for seven. They were shipped off to 
Botany Bay with a cargo of common felons! Sev- 
eral other persons, for attending a Reform Conven- 
tion in Edinburgh the same year, shared a like 
fate. These are trials which sunshine politicians 
of the liberal school never contemplate, except to 
draw fron them materials for rounding off fine 
periods about freedom and the rights of man. But 
they endear the sufferers to the struggling masses 
of their oyn time; and, in after years, when the 
sons of the\persecutors garnish their tombs, those 
who then endure like trials, swear by their mem- 
ories and coajure with their names. i 
The times of which I write were prolific of 
these State prosecutions. Mr. Erskine was the 
ready counsel ¢f the proscribed reformers of the 
last century, as Mr. Brougham was of this. His 
great effort on these trials was to convince the 
court that the juries had the right to decide upon 
the character of the publication in making up 
their verdicts; or, in proper phrase, they were 
“judges both of law and fact.” In this effort, he 
had many a fierce conflict with the judges, when, 
with his usual courage, he braved their rebukes 
and challenged the execution of their hinted 
threats to commit him for contempt. He always 
argued this point fally to the court, in the presence 
of the jury ; and such was his mastery over the 
reason apd the feelings, that he sometimes pre- 
vented aconviction when he could not obtain an 
acquittal. It was in an affair of this sort that 
he had a quarrel with Mr. Justice Buller, a 
judge who coupled double the imperiousness of 
Mansfeld with half his talents, and whose frown, 
glowing out from under his huge wig, has silenc- 
ed many a barrister of more than common nerve. 
The respectable Dean or St. Asaru, who breath- 
ed the mountain air ai Wales, eee a se 
under the guise of a dialogue 
tween King George and a farmer. Erskine went 
down. to defend him. Buller presided at the trial. 
Erskine argued his favorite topic with more than 
his accustomed ability. The jury listened with 
absorbing attention; the judge with impatient in- 
terruptions. He charged furiously against the 
and told the jury, if they believed he pub- 
lished the pee must render a general ver- 
dict of guilty. ‘The words of reason and power of 
the great barrister, and his piercing eyes, which 
riveted everything within their gaze, went with 
them to their room. They returned a verdict in 
these words; “Guilty of publishing only.” The 
astonished judge ordered them out again, with di- 


rections to render a general verdict of guilty. 
Erskine interposed, en insisted pon their right 
to render such a verdict as they had. The Ju 
replied tartly, and the jury retired. 


Re ae 





“as incendiari 


kine protested in strong terms. Buller ordered 
him to sitdown. Erskine said he would not sit 
down, nor would he allow the court to record a 
verdict of guilty against his client, when the ju 
had rendered no such verdict. Buller hinted at 
commitment. Erskine defied him. The jury were 
frightened, and, in their panic 
eral verdict of guilty.* Erskine excepted, and 
carried the case to the full bench. But the da 
of triumph was at hand. So clearly had he in his 
great arguments exposed the iniquity of the rule, 
(if, indeed, it was law at all,) and so pertinacio 
ly had he contested it on the trial of the D 
that Parliament passed a declaratory act, (thus 
admitting that Erskine was right,) giving juro 
in these prosecutions, the power to render a ver. 
dict upon the whole offence charged, i. ¢., maki 
them the “judges of the law as well as the fact.” 
I need not say that, after this, prosecutions for se- 
ditious libels became much less potent weapons in 
the hands of royal and ministerial persecutors, and 


reformers breathed freer. 
it does the heart 


fulminations of Kings 


fake the side of humble men, who are denounc 
es, agrarians, levellers, French Jaco- 
bins, traitors, and infidels, plotting to murder 
their Sovereign, upheave his throne, and prostrate 
the altars of the church, (and thest are but a tithe 
of the catalogue,) and for years pertyrm prodigies 
of labor for poor clients and poorer pay, thus 
blocking up the avenues to preferment in his 
cherished profession, and all for the lave he bears 
the common cause! Such a spectacle should go 
somewhat to blunt the edge of those tgunts so con- 
stantly aimed at a profession which he adored 
and adorned, and which, in every struggle for 
human rights, has furnished leaders to the popu- 
lar party among the bravest of thebrave. ‘I'he 
law, like every other profession, hasits scum and 
its vermin, and yields its share of dishonest men. 
But they are dishonest not because they are law- 
yers, but because they are scoundrels, and would 
have been so had they chosen to bé merchants, 
physicians, or horse-jockies. When reproaching 
the whole legal fraternity as “a 
swindlers,” it might be well to remember that the 
most conspicuous rebels and martyrs of English 
freedom, in the olden times, were lawyers—that 
Erskine, Emmet, Romilly, Mackintosh, 0’Connell, 
and Brougham, of late and milder days, vere law- 
yers; and that Jetferson, Adams, Otis, Saerman, 
Henry, and Hamiiton, with many other bold 
spirits who thundered and lightened duriag the 
storm of the American Revolution, were lawyers. 
But we must leave Mr. Erskine, by saying, that 
he possessed ability and learning to maintain the 
boldest positions ; eloquence for the most thrilling 
appeals; imagination to sustain the loftiest flighis. 
He was graceful in action, melodious in elocution, 
and had an eye of whose fascinating power jurors 
were often heard to speak. He wasa wit and a 
logician—a lawyer and a reformer—a man, cast 


to eontemplate talents 
like Erskine’s devoted to such purposes. To see 
the foremost lawyer of his time, in the midst of 
wide-spread aristocratic clamor, and despite the 
and Minivte 


rs and J 


in the noblest mould of his species. 


Mr. Erskine was powerfully sustained in his 
efforts for law reform by the great liberal leader 
in the House of Commons. 
deserves a conspicuous place among the early re- 
Entering Parliament. in 
1768, when just turned twenty-one, he rallied un- 
der the banner of Mr. Burke, then the chief de- 
bater on the Whig side, whose lead he followed 
through the dofwul contest on American ques- 
tions ; and when victory, and peace, and independ- 
ence, crowned their efforts, the chief resigned the 
standard of opposition to the hands of his younger 
and more robust lieutenant. 
disciple of Burke,” and, after their unnatural es- 
trangement, he gratefully said, “I have learnt 
more from Burke alone than from all other men 
He remained in the Commons till 
his death, in 1806; and though hampered by aris- 
tocratic connections and the leadership of his 
party, his generous nature and warm heart, 
through nearly forty years of Parliamentary life, 
carried his great talents to the liberal side. 
headed the forlorn hope of ~— freedom dur- 

rench revolution, 
and in the darkest and stormiest nights ot that 
long and gloomy period, his voice sounded clear 
and firm above the tempest, hurling defiance at 
his foes, and bidding the few friends of man and 
constitutional liberty who stood around him be of 
good cheer, for the day of their redemption was 
drawing on. Hisspeechesagainst the stamp act, the 
taxation of the colonies, the American war, the 
test act, the suspension of the habeas corpus, the 
treason and sedition bills, the slave trade; and in 
favor of Parliamentary reform, religious tolera- 
tion, Catholic emancipation, the rights of juries, 
and of peace, contain volumes of liberal principles 
which endear his name to the friends of humani- 
ty in both hemispheres. As Erskine was the 
first advocate that ever stood at the English bar, 
so Fox was the first debater that ever appeared in 
its Commons. Burke wrote of him, after their 
separation: “I knew him when he was nineteen; 
since which, he has risen to be the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater the world ever saw.” 
His argumentative powers were of the highest or- 
der, and his wit, his.invective, and his appeals to 
the judgment and feelings, unrivalled. In the 
partisan warfare of extemporaneous debate, he 
bore down on his antagonists with an energy 
which, when fully-roused, bordered on ferocity. 
But it was the ferocity of impassioned logic and 
intense reasoning. Not content with once going 
over the ground in controversy, he travelled it 
again and again, unfolding new arguments and 
adding additional facts, till his searching and vigor- 
ous eloquence had discovered and demolished 
every objection that lay in his track. The very 
embodiment of the reasoning element in man, he 
saw through his subject with rapid glances, grap- 
pled sturdily with all its strong points, despised 
mere ornaments, rejected all bewildering flights of 
the imagination, and shunned excursions into col- 
lateral fields which skirted his line of argument. 
In these latter respects he was totally unlike 
his great master. As his reasoning powers were 
cast in the most colossal mould, so his heart was 
of the finest and noblest quality. Mackintosh 
has justly said, that “he united in a most remark- 
able degree the seemingly repugnant characters 
of the mildest of men and the most vehement of 
orators.” His appeals to magnanimity, to gene- 
rosity, to integrity, to justice, to mercy, thrilled 
the soul of Freedom, while the tide of consuming 
Java, which he poured on hypocrisy, meanness, 
dissimulation, cruelty, and oppression, made the 
grovellers at the footstool of power hide with fear 
and shame. He was a statesman of the broadest 
ious mind was 
stored with political knowledge; he had deeply 
studied the institutions of ancient and modern 
States; and no man better understood the gene- 
ral and constitutional history of his own country, 
nor the delicate machinery which regulated its 
complicated foreign and domestic affairs. As bold 
as a lion, he never cowered before the King, his 
ministers, or his minions; but gloried in being 
the mouthpiece of out-door Reformers, whose 
radical principles and humble connections pre- 
vented their admission within the Parliamentary 
walls. He repeated the coarse opinions of Cart- 
wright and his companions, ina place whose doors 


formers of England. 


and authors.” 
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and most liberal views. 
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they were forbidden to darken, but in 


worthy of the classic scion of Holland ouse. 
He was of invaluable service to the radical party 
in gaining them favor with the aristocratic an 

higs, because he could throw over their 
principles the shield of argument, adorn them 


learned 


with the grace of scholarship, and digni 


with the lustre of birth 


lantic ! 


Mr. Fox was totally unlike his great rival. 
nd of an austere tem- 
and of a kindly dis- 


and, entering 


Pitt was stately, taciturn, 


per. Fox was easy. 


position. Pitt was 


tall an 


and station. 


ve. 
ruk 


the House carefully dressed, wal 


ed proudly to 
the head of the Treasury bench, od teak his 
seat.as dignified and dumb as 4 statue. Fox was 
burly and jovial, entered the House in a slouched 
hat and with a careless air, and, as he approached 
the Opposition benches, had 
city member, and a joke for that wealthy knight 
and sat down, a¢ much at ease as if 
in the back parlor of a country 


of tie shi 
he were loungin 


inn. Pitt, as the adage 
King’s speech off-hand,” 
sentences; and his round, smooth periods de- 
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Fox is called “ the 


He 
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n this re- 
his conduct might be profitably studied by 
professed admirers on this side of the At- 
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so consecutive were his 


Pitt had an icy taste; Fox a fiery 
had art; Fox nature. Pitt was dignified, coo 
cautious; Fox manly, generous, brave. Pitt 

a mind; Fox a soul. Bit 
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DEBATE IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monpay, Aprit 10, 1848. 





of the American to the French People— 


Ohio, or the gentleman from Virginia, 


which he had published. 


tory of the Girondists,” vol. 1, p. 312: 


nies, was swimming in blood 


animate objects. 


without commiseration.” 
* 


* * * * * * * 


about for adoption, M. de Lamartine said : 


title of man, the rights of a citizen.” 
When such was the declaration of the 
popular leader. 


and while the President in his message 


must we stint our >raise so as to withhold 


and rejoicing ? 


denounced Mr. A. for having proposed 


ceived, in the next morning’ 


nunciations, 
Yes, the editor of the organ 


amendment to the resolution of the 


Virginia, when that body refused to join 


were in one and the same spirit. 


* * * * * * * * 


@ | in the confidence of the present Administratio 


doubtedly fully sympathizing and 


the principles 
Mr. 








tites and pyramids which glitter around Niagara 
in mid-winter, stately, clear, and cold. Fox’s, 
like the vehement waters which sweep over its 
ry | brink, and roar and boil in the abyss below. Pitt, 
in his great efforts, only erected himself the more 
proudly, and uttered more full Johnsonian sen- 
tences, sprinkling his dignified but monotonous 
“state paper style’ with pungent sarcasms, speak- 
y | ing as one having authority, and commanding that 
it might stand fast. Fox on such occasions rea- 
soned from first principles, denouncing where he 
could not persuade, and reeling under his great 
thoughts, until his excited feelings rocked him, 
like the ocean in a storm. Pitt displayed the 
rs, | most rhetoric, and his mellow voice charmed, like 
the notes of an organ. Fox.displayed the most 
king | argument, and his shrill tones pierced like arrows. 
logic. Pitt 


itt was a majestic automa- 
ton; Fox a living man. Pitt was the Minister 
of the King; Fox the Champion of the People. 
Both were the early advocates of Parliamentary 
reform ; but Pitt retreated, while Fox advanced ; 


Y with that of 
their mutual friend Wilberforce; while over their 
tombs watches with eagle eye and extended arm 


Even an outline of the majestic figure of Ed- 
mund Burke, which appropriately belongs here, 


The House having taken up the joint resolution 
from the Senate, tendering the congratulations 


Mr. Asumun said he should avail himself of this 
opportunity to make some remarks in reply to the 
attacks which his amendment had brought down 
upon him from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bayly] and others. France, in the incipient sta- 
ges of her new Government, had given reason to 
hope that she would emancipate the slaves in her 
colonies, and that there would be there no slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except for crime. For 
congratulating France on that auspicious move- 
ment, he had been most unsparingly denounced. 
First, however, the indignation of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayly] was poured out upon 
the gentleman trom Ohio, | Mr. Giddings ;] but it 
was afterwards transferred to himself, and he with 
pleasure accepted it, and promised that he should 
not return it in the same temper, although he 
should speak with the most perfect freedom. He 
claimed to live under a republican Government, 
where all were entitled to equal privileges and 
equal rights, and, as a member of this House, he 
claimed the right freely to discuss any topic that 
came legitimately within their action; and the 
gentleman from Virginia greatly mistook his 
character if he supposed that either denunciation 
or coarse abuse could deter him from the exercise 
of his rights. He sympathized with the down- 
trodden humanity of France, and the expression 
of his sympathy was the exercise of a legitimate 
right, when such resolutions were before this body. 
Why, the resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cummings] might be supposed to contem- 
plate the precise object which he had in view in 
preparing his amendment. The gentleman from 
Ohio, in his third resolution, expressed the hope 
that the down-trodden humanity of France might 
succeed in breaking down all forms of tyranny 
and oppression; and what was that but a prayer 
that slavery shall cease? Did the gentleman from 
or any 
other gentleman, say that the three hundred thou- 
sand slaves that exist in the French West India 
islands were not down-trodden humanity? I 
those gentlemen did deny it, he would ask their 
attention toa description given of it by a gentleman 
who now held a high position in the new Govern- 
ment of France. He desired them to listen to 
what M. Lamartine, the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, had said of it, in a well-known book 


Mr. Asumun here read the following extract 
from a work of M. de Lamartine, entitled “ His- 


“San Domingo, the richest of the French colo- 
. France was pun- 
ished for its egotism. The Constituent Assembly 
had proclaimed, in principle, the liberty of the 
blacks; but, in fact, slavery still existed. Two 
hundred thousand slaves served as human cattle 
to some thousands of colonists. They were bought 
and sold, and cut and maimed, as if they were in- 
They were kept by speculation 
out of the civil law and out of the religious law. 
Property, family, marriage, all was forbidden to 
them. Care was taken to degrade them as brutes. 
If some unions, furtive, or favored by cupidity, 
were formed amongst them, the wife and children 
belonged to the master. They were sold sepa- 
rately, without any regard to the ties of nature ; 
all the attachments with which God has formed 
the chain of human sympathies were rent asunder 


What was the House, by the proposal of these 
resolutions, asked to do? To congratulate France 
on the attempt to form a republican Government. 
Now, when the charter of their new Government 
was stuck on the point of a bayonet, and handed 


“TI propose to form a Government, not defini- 
tive, but provisional—a Government charged, first 
of all, with the task of stanching the blood which 
flows, of putting a stop to civil war—a Govern- 
ment which we appoint without putting aside any 
portion of our resentments and of our indignation ; 
and in the next place, a Government on which we 
shall impose the duty of convoking and consulting 
THE Prop.e in its totality—all that possess the 


commendation on this reform also? Why, at such 
& moment, when the glad tones of liberty to three 
hundred thousand fellow-creatures are sounding 
to the islands of the Caribbean sea, may not one 
voice in this hall, dedicated to Liberty itself, swell 
the shout that goes up to Heaven in thankfulness 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayly] had 
an amend 
ment which contained a declaration of a principle 
which he considered as amounting to a libel on 
e| half the States of this Union; and Mr. A. per- 
s Union, that the 
Government editor joined in the gentleman’s de- 
and blew his penny whistlein chorus, 
; expressed his “ dis- 
gust” at what Mr. A, had done in offering his 
tleman 
from Ohio. Mr. A. had no doubt that editor felt 
genes disgust and dissatisfaction at it; he should 
ve expected it from him. But the abuse of the 
orgen and the denunciations of the gentleman 
from Virginia, better suited in their manner and 
tone to his plantation than to this hall of equals, 
were in excellent accordance with the spirit which 
had been manifested in the Senate chamber of 
‘Adams, be- 
lutions of regret on the death of Mr. 
cause he undovee Soon tice champion of Freedom 
on the floor of this House. The two proceedings 


Mr. A. said that in what he had done he had 
not only manifested his own feelings and those of 
his constituents, but there was a gentleman high 


ae Mm 
the exponent of its policy and principles at the 
Court of St. James, who was at this moment un- 


fraternizing 
with Lamartine in all that had been done in 


A. would read a short extract from that ad- 
to show what was then the Democratic 
| doctrine, and that the principle of the amendment 


of Mr. A. was fully accorded in by the accredited 
plenipotentiary of Mr. Polk’s Administration : 

“If farther great reforms in society are expect- 
ed, they must come from the People. Slaves are 
capital; the slaveholder is a capitalist. Free la- 
bor will be the first to demand the abolition of 
slavery; capital will be the last to concede it. 
We would not interfere with the domestic regu- 
lations of New Orleans or of Algiers ; but we may 
demand the instant asoxition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, and should assist 
free labor to recover its rights in the capital of 
the country.” 

Here was a declaration of principles that came 
fully up to any which Mr. A. had avowed; and 
could it be doubted that this Democratic func- 
tionary was even now shaking hands with Lamar- 
a and ——— him, in ie name of free labor, 
in the name of Liberty and Democracy, for this 
pledge to abolish slavery in the colonies? 

Here was an exposition of the Democratic faith, 
made by @ most unquestionable Democrat, who 
now represented this country at the Court of 
London. And while it was proposed to eongrat- 


and both joined in denouncing and abolishing the | cai Governsaeat, Mark, claimed the woe a 
orrors ‘of the- middie ——e. Both died the } our minister is probably exercising, to congratu- 
same year, and they sleep side by side in West- 


late her on ‘having emancipated her slaves. 
EE GE gy RE SF ee eg ey 

The gentleman from Virginia thought that Mr. 
A.’s amendment implied an insult on all the re- 
publican States of the South. Mr. A. said that, 
by the Declaration of Independence, freedom was 
declared an inalienable right of man, and this 
was held to be an insult to the Southern States. 
In 1776, all the enlightened and patriotic repre- 
sentation from Virginia united in publishing to 
the world, as their belief and principle of action, 
that “all men were created equal, and possessed 
of certain inalienable rights, among which were 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

ee er ae . * ae 

Was it an insult to the slaveholding States to 
adopt the Declaration of Independence? to pass 
the Ordinance of 1787? to pass the resolution 
admitting Louisiana into the Union? or that ad- 
mitting Missouri? or that admitting Texas? Yet 
in all these cases there were restrictious on the 
existence of slavery within certain limits. Or 
was it an insult when the last House of Repre- 
sentatives, which the gentleman would claim as a 
Democratic Congress, inserted a clause into the 
Constitution of Oregon, forever prohibiting sla- 
very in that Territory, or to insert a similar re- 
striction in Mexico in the three million bill? All 
these successive acts of the Representatives ot 
the American People were equally liable to the 
charge of insulting the slaveholding States with 
Mr. A/samendment. W ould the gentleman esteem 
it an insult and a libel, if, after we should have ac- 
quired new territory sufficient to form some half 
dozen new States of this Union, Congress should 
put a similar restriction into their Constitutions? 
The gentleman and his friends had forced the 
House and the country into a war which seemed 
likely to end in the acquisition of such territory, 
and they would then call upon Congress to make 
laws for it. And when that came, he was much 
mistaken if they would not find that the people 
of the North would take their stand to a man on 
that point. They had resisted the war, but the 
war had been forced upon them; and when it 
should be attempted to force them to allow the 
existence of slavery in the new territory, and thus 
prepare a new accession of slaveholding States, 
and slaveholding power and predominance, it 
would be resisted, and they would do all which 
constitutionally they could do to prevent the ex- 
tension of the institution of slavery in this Union. 
Mr. A. had nothing to do with it as it already 
existed in the Southern States. For himself, 
though he did not pretend to say precisely when, 
he had not a doubt that slavery would ultimately 
be abolished in all those States. That, however, 
should be done by no unconstitutional act of his. 
He had a right to speak, and to speak freely, his 
sentiments of the institution, and this he should 
do at all proper times. 

But gentlemen might assure themselves that 
the people of the North would réist the exten- 
sion of slavery as an element of political power 
in the Union. Asa domestic institution, existing 
within a State. they never would touch it. Let 
the South take it, and enjoy it, if enjoyment it 
were ; let them suffer under it, (as he believed 
they did ;) with all that the North had nothing 
todo. But when it should be attempted to bring 
into the Federal Legislature new Senators and 
new Representatives on the basis of slave proper- 
ty, they should most assuredly resist it. It 
changed the whole Government; it made a new 
Constitution, a new Union. Against such an at- 
tempt, though at the risk of the high displeasure 
of the gentleman from Virginia, and at the risk 
of being called insulting and libellous, they should 
certainly take their stand. 

Pe ee a a * * * 

Mr. Bayty next obtained the floor. When he 
spoke, one week ago, upon this questioff, (he pro- 
ceeded to remark,) he spoke without one— 

Mr. Asxumun interposed, and desired the gen- 
tleman to give way for a moment, while he added 
: few observations on a topic which had escaped 

im. 

The Sreaxer, (addressing Mr. Bayly.) Does 
the gentleman give way ? 

Mr. Bayty. With pleasure. 

Mr. Asumun said he wished to add a few words 
in relation to the remarks which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayly] had made on the sub- 
ject of the emancipation of the slaves during the 
old French Revolution. The gentleman had 
charged that the emancipation by the French 
Government of the slaves in the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea had produced the terrific results 
of slaughter and rapine and crime, which, we all 
knew, had marked that time. Notwithstanding 
the gentleman had told the House he spoke from 
the book, and made no assertions without know- 
ing on what they were founded, yet in this re- 
spect he was false in history. Every reader of 
the history of the times knew that those revolts 


great | were the result, not of emancipation by the 
and we congratulated the People : 


of France on the adoption of such a Government, 
called that 
Government a Republic, why should not Congress 
say, with Lamartine, that everything which pos- 
sessed the form of humanity ought to be a citizen ? 
The decrees of the Provisional Government had 
been sent to the Government of the United States, 
and the President had transmitted them to Con- 
gress. Among them was one which gave instant 
freedom to three hundred thousand down-trodden 
human beings in the French colonies. Why, in 
congratulating France on what she had achieved 


French Government, but of other causes. The 


National Assembly of the 20th of August, 1789. 
At that time the National Assembly declared, in 
the words of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “all men are born, and are to continue, 
free and equal as to their rights.” Prior to any 
of these insurrections in the West India islands, 
no other emancipation of any kind than what 
was contained in that declaration was ever en- 
acted or decreed by the National Assembly. 
That declaration attracted the attention of the 
population of those islands, in all its extent, 
and the principles of it induced the mulatto 

which was a distinct race from either the whites 
or the negro slaves, to attempt to achieve their 
own natural and political rights. There were at 
that time three distinct races in the West India 
islands: in the first place, the white planters, 
who were the owners of slaves; then the mulat- 
- | toes, who were also men of large property, some 


slaves; and, lastly, the African negro 


The first disturbances 


of the mulattoes to vindicate for themselves the 


Assembly of France to carry out in practice the 
primary 


place until long after. 
Mr. Bayty, fin his seat.) I know it did not. 


from 


nage, bloodshed, and. 


an act of emancipation such as had now been 


out any authority of hi: 
Mr. Bayiy resumed 
man 


without one moment of pre 


on, | France with reference to slavery. He was placed ine the- Fi Rr or 
“hear! hear !” he Court of the Power of Europewith | the very manifest e House e 
be Mew | mated otal knowledge of his sentiments on this subec time, which he did not attempt to suppress. The 
and often “their | because he had solemnly and publicly avowed | ge”! from Rese ry egies pre hor | 
Fox yt-| them. In 1834, Mr. Bancroft, the present minis- | the same day, had obtained the floor, and declined 
ery word | ter to England and late S of the Navy, | then, ander ctroumstances similar to those under 
® thoro was ot iat suedliane ie Common ta the he had spoken, reply He had taken a 
district which Ms. A. represents End he put | Week to fortify: himself, and all, he (Mr, B) asked 
forth a printed address to speenliiniiianles tion to rejoin to 


was now, not a week of. 
him, but the attenti on of this committee. 
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The only emancipation prior to 1793 by the 
French Government of the slaves in those islands 
was what was contained in the declaration of the 


of them men of education, and the owners of 
slave caste. 
grew out of the attempt 


principles contained in the declaration of the 20th 
of August, 1789. The failure of the National 


principle which they had thus declared, was the 
cause of the insurrection that ensued. 
Fi was that that led to open war, bitter feuds be- 
tween the white planters and the mulattoes; and 
it was not until they had been continued for some 
time that the slaves, partaking of the general fer- 
ment, attempted insurrection for the purpose of 
achieving their own freedom. Then it was that 
the terrible scenes which had been described were 
enacted. But the act of the French Govern- 
ment which emancipated slavery did not take 


Mr. Asumun. Therefore, when the gentleman 
Virginia asserted that these scenes of car- 
were the result of 


proposed, he spoke without the book, and with- 


the floor, and proceeded 
with his remarks. He said he was about to re- 
mark, when he had yielded the floor to the gentle- 
Massachusetts, that when he had spo- 
ken a week ago on this subject, he had spoken 
and under 





contained a virtual congratulation at this aboli- 
tion movement in France, and had said that 
“ but for the position” (emphasizing the ee of 
the gentleman, he would have been more explicit 
in its utterance. What did the gentleman mean 
by this—that but for his position? Had it come to 
this? Had a leader of the Whig party in this 
House been brought to admit that the position of 
a Democratic member on this side of the House 
was a restraint upon him in throwing an apple of 
discord here which did not prevail on that side of 
the F use? They all knew—scarcely any man 
was so inattentive to what was going on here from 
day to day, but knew that such was the fact ; but 
he had thought that the calculating prudence of 
the secs from Massachusetts would proba- 
bly have restrained him from the open, undis- 
guised avowal of it on this floor. 
The gentleman had referred to the remarks of 
the French Minister; had quoted from his book 
what he had said on the subject of slavery in the 
West India islands. Now, he (Mr. B.) begged 
leave to say to the House, that he attached pre- 
cisely the same importance to Lamartine’s de- 
scription of slavery-in the West Indies that he 
did to the constant descriptions of slayery in the 
Southern States by the gefitileman and his asso- 
ciates on this floor. He had never lived in those 
colonies; he knew nothing of their condition; he 
was precisely as ignorant of it as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and those who operated with 
him were of the condition of slavery in the 
Southern States; -and his presumptions would 
never supply the place of knowledge. He at- 
tached precisely the same importance to the opin- 
ions of Lamartine upon a subject which he did 
not understand, that he did to the opinions so 
often expressed here by a class precisely in the 
same category. 
But the gentleman had not been content with 
a legitimate reply to his argument, such as it 
was—wholly unpremeditated; but had seen fit to 
come into this hall, in a manner which every 
gentleman here must feel to have been offensive, 
to drag before the nation and to denounce the 
conduct of the Senate of Virginia for refusing to 
pass certain resolutions in reference to the death 
of Mr. Adams. It was not for him to defend that 
body, composed as it was of patriots and states- 
men. They were able to defend themselves, and 
they had defended themselves. But why was it 
that the Senate of Virginia had not passed those 
resolutions ? They were willing to pass such 
resolutions as were becoming the occasion. They 
offered to pass resolutions of regret at the death 
of the man; but they were unwilling to stamp 
hypocrisy upon themselves, and to pass general 
resolutions of approbation of the conduct of a 
gentleman whose conduct, it was well known, had 
never met the approbation of Virginia. He spoke 
of his political course. Of his private character 
a8 @ man, of his ability as a statesman, no man in 
Virginia had ever undertaken to speak in terms 
of disparagement. But they were not willing to 
pass resolutions of approbation of his political 
conduct; and the friends. of Mr. Adams were the 
sole authors of the rejection of those resolutions, 
by the attempt to avail themselves of the reluc- 
tance which men ever have to refuse to say any- 
thing laudatory of the dead, and to seize upon a 
solemn occasion of that sort to effect a party pur- 
pose, and make the people of Virginia, on such an 
occasion, pass a vote of condemnation upon their 
whole course. The Senate of Virginia had firm- 
ness enough, had respect for itself enough, not to 
unite in any such unhallowed movement. Proper 
resolutions could have been passed, and would 
have passed unanimously; but the friends of Mr. 
Adams insisted on that being done which the 
Senate of Virginia, with proper respect for itself, 
could not possibly do. 
+ * * * oi * * + 

The gentleman said, when he (Mr. B.) pro- 
nounced his amendment a libel on one-half of the 
States of this Union, he was virtually saying that 
the Declaration of Independence was equally a 
libel. What was the resolution of the gentleman 
as modified by his friend from Ohio [Mr. Scltenck?| 
It was a declaration thatslavery, domestic slavery, 
was a violation of a cardinal blican principle. 
He said that that declaration was a libel on one- 
half of the States of this Union, because it affirm- 
ed that those States were living in the habitual 
violation of a cardinal republican principle ; and 
he maintained it still. But had the gentleman’s 
resolution any analogy to the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Did the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence speak of anything else than political rights ? 
When the Declaration of Independehce declared 
that all men are born equal, did it mean to assert 
the untruth that all men were in fact born equal 
in their moral and physical condition? Did it 
mean to say that the idiot was born equal in every 
respect with the man of genius? In what were 
they equal? Equal in stature? in intellect? in 
any gift of God? 

The Declaration of Independence never meant 
to assert any such absurdity as that. It meant to 
assert that men are equal in their native political 
rights. That was what it declared, and that was 
all it declared; and there was no ingenuity which 
could torture the Declaration of Independence 
into having the remotest allusion to the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery. The gentleman read a 
long list of bright names that represented Vir- 
ginia at that time in the old Continental Con- 
gress—the name of Lee, who introduced the reso- 
lution that “these Colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent States ;” of Benjamin 
Harrison, Carter Braxton, and other eminent 
men, who participated in that movement. Did he 
not know that every one of these men at that time 
were large slaveholders—among the largest in 
that State—that every one of them continued to 
be slaveholders till the day of their death? With 
what purpose, then, did he come in here and as- 
sert that these men propounded any such declara- 
tion? I say (said Mr. B.) that the Declaration of 
Independence is a libel on my State! Sir, it is 
thé handiwork of her noblest and most gifted sons. 
But it is as little like the resolution of the gen- 
theman from Massachusetts, either in its purpose 
or sentiment; as he is like the eminent men who 
asserted and maintained it! And, in saying that, 
I do not know how I can draw a stronger contrast. 

eR ae NS * 7 ¥* * 

In the same spirit in which he had referred to 
the action of the Senate of Virginia, the gentle- 
man had undertaken to come here and criticise 
her constitution ; and to refer to the fact that suff- 
rage there was confined to the soil, and did not 
attach to the citizen. In this, he had shown pre- 
cisely the same sort of information in reference to 
her constitution that he had in his speeches here- 
tofore in reference to the institution of domestic 
slavery in Virginia. The constitution of Virginia 
made no such restriction. q 

Mr. Asumun interposed, and, the floor being 
yielded, inquired of the gentleman, if the right of 
voting in several counties in Virginia was not in- 
cident to ownership of the soil ? 

Mr. Bayty replied in the negative. Not one- 
half of the voters in Virginia owned one foot of 
soil. 

Mr. Asumun had not said they did. But he 
asked again, whether owning territory in differ- 
ent counties did not give the owners the right to 
vote in each county where the real estate was 
situated ? 

Mr. Bay ty replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Asumun said that was his assertion. 

‘Mr. Bayy continued. The ownership of the 
soil (he said) gave one class of rights; but one- 
half of the voters of Virginia did not own one foot 
of land. The right of suffrage in Virginia was 
not ‘as extended as he would have. it; it was not 
ag extended as he desired to see it; but it was 
almost as universal as it could be where there was 
any property restriction whatever. 

But to recur to the subject of the Declaration 
of Independence. The gentleman had said that 
every creature that had the form of @ man was 
entitled to the right of citizenship. He asked the 
gentleman in what State of this Union did any 
such right obtain? He asked: him in what State 
of this Union, except perhaps his own, did free 
negroes enjoy any rights of citizenship? Did they 
vote? Did they serve on-juries? Had they the 
right, which was secured. by the constitution to 
every citizen, of going to any State they please to 
reside in? Did not the gentleman know that, 
although he talked so much about negroes being 
deprived of their rights by the institution of sla- 
very, they were as much deprived of every polit- 
ical right in the other States as they were im Vir- 


inia ? 
re Asumun was understood to say (Mr. B. 


My ing other States ‘beside 
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were entitled to vote. This was the case, he be- 
lieved, in Democratic New Hampshire. 


the negroes vote there ? 
Mr. Barty. vas and in New York. 
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i. W AGES—LABOR. 


Some time since, “ Young America,” the organ 
of the Land Reformers in New York, took occa- 
sion, in reply to an incidental remark in one of 
our editorials, to frame an argument in which 
the assumption was made, that the wages system 
was worse than Chattel Slavery. We commented 
upon this in an article, of which the following is 
a raph : 

a We paid that statistics have*been occasion- 

















Britain is worse off, in relation to wages, food, and 
clothing, than in former times. Those statistics 
have not satisfied our mind, especially when we 
have adverted to other statistics, demonstrating 
that the mortality of all classes has greatly dimin- 
ished, and the average longevity of the people 

ly increased, during the last fifty years, in 
Great Britain. And we must shut our eyes to 
all the authentic reports of the press or that 
country, if we choose to deny that there has been 
a decided improvement in the intellectual condi- 
tion of the working classes. As for the ‘down- 
ward progress’ of ‘ Wages Slaves’ here, we must 
have something beside the mere assumption of 
Young America, something more than the imperfect 
reports of the occasional condition of the work- 
ing classes in two or three of our large cities, pe- 
culiarly exposed to transient accumulations of 
foreign immigrants, before we can admit it, as a 
general fact. In Massachusetts, it is stated, the 
wages of farm laborers are higher by 25 or 50 per 
cent. that they were twenty years ago; and we 
know that in the great West, the hand of the in- 
dustrious cannot fail.” 

The Voice of Industry, a journal of much ex- 
cellence, republished this paragraph, with an ex- 
pression of surprise that we should have spoken 
of the occasional publication of the statistics re- 
ferred to, when, as it asserts, they are “thick as 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.” It 
then proceeded to discredit all our statements 
concerning the condition of the laboring classes, 
boldly assuming that they are worse off now than 
they were several centuries ago. 

The Harbinger, of New York, another paper 
whose ingenious speculations always command 
our respect, if not our assent, republished the same 
paragraph, with the commenis of the Voice of In- 
dustry, adding several observations of its own, de- 
signed to show that our statements were ground- 
less. Both papers refer to facts presented in a 
recent address by Robert Dale Owen, before the 
Young Men’s Mercantile Association of Cincin- 
nati, intended to prove that the condition of the 
British laborer in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was better than it is now. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to embark in 
the great question thus incidentally started. The 
History of Labor, we suppose, has yet to be writ- 
ten. We have annals, chronicles, histories, of 
political and military events; of those deeds of 
warriors, the intrigues of courts, the rivalries of 
Kings; of movements in the Church, and revolu- 
tions in the State; but a history of labor, of its 
changing conditions, of the relations it has sus- 
tained, the wrongs it has endured, the claims it 
has successfully asserted, at successive epochs, 
has yet to be written. We would not throw a 
single obstacle in the way of those who, deploring 
its degradation, are striving to attract general 
attention to its claims. Nor, when we venture 
the opinion that the condition of the laboring 
classes has been improved by civilization, do we 
intend to intimate that they are not now the sub- 

jects of suffering and wrong, or that agencies not 
provided by our present civilization may not be 
necessary to their complete elevation. 

Having said this much to satisfy our respected 
cotemporaries that we are not an enemy to the 
great work to which they are consecrating them- 
selves with so much energy, we must still adhere 
to the cautiously worded statements in the para- 
graph to which they have taken exception. 

Says the Voice of Industry— 

“ * Occasionally cottected !? Where has the editor 
of the Era been for the last twenty years? Has 
he never heard of ‘Parliamentary Reports,’ oi 
‘Minutes of Evidence’ before Select Committees 
of the House of Commons, of ‘ Reports vf the 
Anti-Corn-Law League,’ of ‘Inquiries into the 
Depreciation of Labor,’ of ‘ Factory Commission- 
ers’ Reports?’ Has he never heard or Baine, ot 
Wade, of Hallam, of McCulloch, of Colquhoun, 
of Chadwick, of Taylor, and Gaskell, that he 
speaks of statistics having been ‘ occasionally col- 
lected,’ showing the reduction of wages in Great 
Britain, when those statistics are ‘ thick as leaves 
that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa ?’ ” 

Having been a looker on for the last fifteen 
years, we are aware that innumerable documents 
have been published, to show the extreme dis- 
tress of the laboring classes; but, comparative 
statistics, or those exhibiting the condition of 
labor now as compared with it in former times— 
two, three, five centuries ago, are rare. They 
have been published only occasionally; and for 
the reason that accurate and full statistics of 
the state of the laboring classes, their wages, and 
the prices paid for provisions, at the periods de- 
signated, cannot be obtained. So obscure, so un- 
satisfactory, is all our information on the subject, 
that there is no ground for broad, dogmatic as- 
sertion on one side or the other. Sir Frederick 
Eden, in his “State of the Poor,” says: 

“The accounts, for instance, of the prices of 
grain, are in general only those which, trom the 
particular circumstances of the time, attracted 
the attention of the annalist; they are usually 
the prices in dearths and famines, or in years of 
extraordinary cheapness; and are, therefore, no 
very accurate criterion of the mean or ordinary 
price. It is often impossible to ascertain the ca- 
pacity of the measures that were used, or to point 
out the places where the prices were taken. In 
the distracted state of the country from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century, the intercourse 
between the different parts of the island was in- 
terrupted ; the want of good roads, an injudicious 

stem of agriculture, and the desolating incur- 
sions of rival barons, often prevented one part otf 
the kingdom, where the crop was scanty, from 
being supplied with the superabundant produce 
of another. It is further to be remarked, that in 
stating both the prices of labor and commodities, 
authors have often been misled by the composition 
price agreed upon between the landlord and ten- 
ant, perhaps according to some ancient valuation. 
In some instances it is difficult to distinguish 
whether the rent of land, as stated in ancient rec- 
ords, is the whole benefit the landlord received, 
or whether the personal services of the tenant 
did not constitute by far the most valuable part ; 
in others, whether the price of grain is the price 

for which it is'sold in the market, or the quota 
which in ancient times tenants paid to their land- 
lords in lieu of a rent in kind, and which was al- 
ways believed much below the market price.” 
The price of flour varies in this country several 
dollars a barrel, from year to year. Any general 
deduction from its alleged price, must be drawn 
in view of the average for a series of years— 
and then, various circumstances, such as po- 
litical movements, seasons of scarcity, extraor- 
dinary demand, &c., must be taken into the ac- 
count. Hence the necessity, not only of full sta- 
tistics, but accurate knowledge in many other re- 
Spects. So of price in regard to locality. Wheat 
Will be one-third higher in Washington than in 
Cincinnati. Now, suppose some three or four cen- 
turies hence, a philosopher should get hold of a 
price current for Washington in the nineteenth 
toting tc relating to other sections 
Pa bk oa from which the prices 
‘ how fanciful would 


cuey or prompt as it is between Boston and St 
Louis. How, then, can we place dependence u; 
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many pence per day in the fourteenth century, it 
is not stated where, in what ope = a3. 74 : 
this was paid, or whether wages varied er- 
ent pee, Everything connected with the 
question is uncertain. 

Overlooking all these sources of fallacy, we 
can hardly avoid falling into error, in our specu- 
lations on this subject. Mr. Owen, in the ad- 
dress alluded to, is, we think, an example in point. 
To make good his position that the condition of 
the British laborer in the 14th and 15th centuries 
was “far better than it is to-day,” he refers to 
the act of Edward IIl, (1350,) commonly called 
“ Statute of Laborers,” and the act of the 23d of 
Henry VI, (1444,) both regulating the rates of 
wages; and then, quoting the prices of various 
provisions, reported somewhat at random, and 
by piecemeal, as we think, concludes that “one 
month’s labor now supplies only the same quan- 
tity of bread to the British laborer as a week’s 
labor did five hundred years ago.” This result 
is so totally at variance with all the impressions 
we gather from reading history, that it is rather 
remarkable Mr. Owen did not suspect some de- 
fect in his premises. It so happens that neither 
of these acts is to be relied upon as indicating the 
average rate of wages during those centuries, as 
dependent upon ordinary causes. In the year 
1316, a terrible famine and pestilence commenced 
in England, and the ravages of the latter con- 
tinued for three years. In 1349, a pestilence 
from Asia fell upon the whole country, and, it is 
stated in Wade’s Annals, carried off half the 
population. The immediate effect was a great re- 
duction in the price of provisions, from diminished 
consumption, followed by a great rise in wages, 
owing to the extinction of a large portion of the 
laboring population. To meet this extraordinary 
condition of things, the Statute of Laborers, of 
1349, was passed; “which proceeds,” (says the 
author of the chapters on the condition of the 
people, in the latest, most complete history of 
England.) “on the averment that because a great 
part of the people, and especially of workmen and 
servants, had lately died of the pestilence, many 
seeing the necessity of masters, and great scarcity 
of servants, will not serve unless they may re- 
ceive excessive wages,” &c. The candid reader 
sees at oncethat no just conclusion can be reached 
by comparing the wages of this period with wages 
as existing in that extraordinary state of things, 
one-half of the inhabitants, the greater propor- 
tion laborers and servants, having just been swept 
off by the pestilence. 

So much for the act of Edward Ill. The act 
of Henry VI, (1444,) was also passed to meet a 
peculiar state of things. The laboring popula- 
tion of England were generally emancipated dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, and at its close, almost 
every form of personal slavery had become ex- 
tinct. Now, from our own observation, and from 
a recent report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
we know that slavery reduces the wages of free- 
men, in some sections one-half, in others one- 
third. Its abolition at the close of the fourteenth 
century was naturally followed by a rise of wages 
in the fifteenth. 

But the chief cause of the high rates of wages 
was, the enormous waste of life occasioned by the 
French wars of HenryV, the exhausting draughts 
of men made upon England to maintain his bar- 
ren conquests, and the devastating wars of the 
Roses. Owing to these causes, the fifteenth cen- 
tury was marked by depopulation. The same 
author whom we have already quoted, after ad- 
ducing several proofs of this, refers as follows to 
the very act of Henry VI, mentioned by Mr. 
Owen: 

“But perhaps a stronger proof of the decrease 
of the population is afforded by the successive 
efforts that continued to be made to regulate, in 
other words to reduce, by legislative enactments, 
the market price of labor, and by the rise of that 
price, notwithstanding such attempts to keep it 
down. The old statutes regulating wages were 
re-enacted, with some amendments, in 1427 and 
1429; (by the 6th Henry VI, c. 3, and the 8th 
Henry VI, c.8;) and in 1444 the wages of all 
the common descriptions of laborers were ex- 
pressly fixed by statute, in the same manner as 
those of servants in husbandry had been fifty-six 
years before.” 

The general advance in the wages of laborers 
in husbandry, from 1388 to 1444, was from fifty 
to one hundred per cent. The feudal system and 
personal servitude existed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, though declining. The competitive system 
had the whole field in the fifteenth. And yet 
wages rose from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
We might quote this fact as an argument against 
the position of the Harbinger, in relation to the 
better condition of the laborer under the feudal 
system ; but it would be no more fair to do this, 
than it is for Mr. Owen to use the fact of high 
wages in the fifteenth century, to show the infe- 
rior condition of the laborer in the nineteenth. 
We should be drawing a general deduction, as he 
does, from an exceptional state of things. It must 
not be forgotten, that the two acts we have thus 
explained constitute the foundation of Mr. 
Owen’s argument. 

We have said enough to show why the “sta- 

tistics which have been occasionally collected,” 
to prove that the laborer in Great Britain is worse 
off in relation to wages, food, and clothing, than 
in former times, do not satisfy our mind. 
Next week we intend to refer to statistics, 
proving that the mortality of all classes has 
greatly diminished, the average longevity greatly 
increased, and the intellectual condition of the 
working classes improved. The Voice of Industry 
and the Harbinger will perceive that our design is, 
not to engage in the general discussion of the 
great questions they are laboring to elucidate, but 
simply to show reasons in support of the few 
statements we made incidentally, and which they 
have questioned. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


As the time for the selection of a Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency approaches, the anx- 
iety of those interested increases. “ Will the 
two-thirds rule be adopted by the Convention ?” 
is a question often asked. This device was re- 
sorted to in 1844, for the purpose of defeating 
Martin Van Buren. A majority of the delegates 
were instructed to vote for him, but enough of 
these were secretly disaffected, to carry the two- 
thirds rule, and thus effectually prevent the 
nomination of any of the old candidates. 

Its operation, if adopted by the Convention in 
May next, will be a death blow to the prospects 
of Messrs. Cass and Buchanan ; and it is therefore 
understood that the friends of these gentlemen, 
who constitute a majority, will resist its adoption, 
so as to keep the game in their own hands; and 
that, ultimately, the Buchanan interest will be 
thrown into the scale of General Cass. 

As to the delegates of the radical Democracy of 
New York, the worst that could possibly happen 
for the cause of Free Territory, so far as they are 
concerned, would be their admission by the Con- 
vention. Beyond’all doubt, they and their friends 
though them, would be neutralized by scme 
wretched compromise, Should they be rejected, 
there are Zumors that they would not hesitate to 
concentrate upon General Taylor, from a feeling 
of resentment, and on the ground that it would 
be less disgraceful and injurious for an outright, 
plain-spoken slaveholder to triumph, rather than 
a miserable, truckling servile. They might suc- 
ceed; and the servile candidate might receive a 
wholesome lesson ; but, what good would this do 
the cause of the radical Democracy ? What would 
“have become of its principles, its consistency, its 
‘great policy Free Territory? And if they 
: fail, the mortification and mischief of de- 
ald not be alleviated by the consciousness 
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THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND SLAVERY. 


We have given on the outside of the Era co- 
pious extracts from the reports of debates which 
took place on the 10th and 11th instant, on the 
French Revolution and Slavery. to the Intelli- 
gencer we are indebted for a large portion of these 
debates. The speech of Dr. Palfrey has been 
corrected by himself for our columns. 

A long, discursive, but highly interesting dis- 
cussion followed the delivery of his remarks. 

Mr. Bayly was the chief advocate of the Pro- 
Slavery side of the question. He should not, he 
said, reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Dr. Palfrey) with any asperity. 
There was so much of the man, of the gentleman, 
so much propriety of conduct and manner about 
him, that, much as he abhorred his principles, he 
should not attempt in replying to give any ex- 
pression to his feelings. 

He proceeded to say, that in his remarks con- 
cerning the treatment of the free negroes, he had 
excepted Massachusetts. One statement of Mr. 
Ashmun he had forgotten to notice—it was, that 
Massachusetts was willing to abide by the Com- 
promises of the Constitution. Mr. B. referred to 
her legislation in regard to fugitive slaves, to 
prove that she was not. He quoted the clause of 
the Constitution in relation to fugitives, and 
said that Congress, in 1793, had passed a law to 
carry this provision into effect, and that law made 
it the duty of the State magistrates to assist in 
the surrender of such fugitive. Mr. Ashmun 
asked for the law. Mr. B. said he would show it 
to him, if he would hand him a volume of the 
laws of the United States. He added that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Prigg case, 
affirmed the constitutionality of the law, and yet 
Massachusetts had set this at nought by a law of 
her own. 

Here Mr. B. courteously yielded to a request 
of Mr. Giddings, to make an explanation. He 
understood the gentleman from Virginia to say, 
that the law of 1793 made it the duty of State 
officers to arrest fugitive slaves. He wished to 
know in what part of the law such a provision ex- 
isted. Mr. B. replied that it was of course im- 
possible now for him to stop and examine all the 
details of the law. Mr. McLane, of Maryland, 
explained, that the Supreme Court had decided, 
that the clause in the Constitution executed it- 
self, so far as the slave could be peaceably arrest- 
ed, but that a law was necessary tomake the rem- 
edy more effectual—that Congress was bound to 
enact the law, and its power in this respect was 
exclusive ; and that no State could interfere to 
restrain or hinder the exercise of such a claim. 
The State magistrates might act, if they pleased, 
and if the State interfered to prevent them, its 
action was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Giddings said that, in the Federal Con- 
vention, a member from South Carolina offered as 
an amendment to the reported draught of the 
Constitution, a clause declaring that the free 
States should arrest a fugitive slave coming with- 
in their limits, in the same manner as they would 
a fugitive from justice; the distinguished Judge 
Wilson, objected, because the amendment, if 
adopted, would involve the People of the free 
States in the expense of the arrest of slaves. He 
was supported by a member from Connecticut, 
and the result was, the amendment was rejected 
without a division. The intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, as disclosed by this act, had 
been carried out by the Supreme Court. The 
doctrine held by that tribunal was, that the Peo- 
ple of the free States could not legislate either to 
aid the arrest of a slave or to hinder his arrest. 
The soil of the free States was a common race 
ground for the slave and his master. The law 
of 1793 did not make it the duty of the free 
States to aid the master in arresting his slave. 
There was no legal process by which to arrest 
them. When the master had seized him, then 
the law made it the duty of the State magistrate 
to give him a certificate of the fact ; and this part 
of the law the Court pronounced unconstitutional. 

Mr. Vinton remarked that, so far as he under- 
stood the decision, it made no distinction between 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. No 
State could arrest a fugitive under the law of the 
United States, whether it was a free or a slave 
State. 

Mr. Bayty resumed, and stated that on exami- 
nation he found that the law was what he had 
said it was—it made it the duty of State magis- 
trates to assist in the removal by the master or 
agent of his slave. He read the law, and added 
that the Supreme Court had decided in the Prigg 
case, that it was constitutional. 

Mr. Cottamer. That part of it? 

Yes, replied Mr. Bayty—that part of it. I 
know perfectly well what the decision was. Three 
leading points were made in the case— 

1st. That the Constitution executed itself, and 
all legislation by Congress was unconstitutional. 

2d. That Congress had full legislative power, 
and was bound to exercise it, and that its power 
was exclusive. 


3d. That Congress had power to legislate, and 
the States also had power to legislate, not in con- 
tradiction to, but in aid of the claimant. 

Mr. Justice Baldwin held the first opinion; a 
majority of the Judges, the second; the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Daniel, and Mr. Justice 
Thompson, the third. He himself believed that 
this was the true opinion. But the law was de- 
clared to be constitutional, and, in the face of 
this, Massaehusetts has undertaken to forbid not 
only her officers, but, if he was not mistaken, her 
citizens, to aid in any manner in the recapture of 
slaves. Now, how was this great constitutional 
right of the slaveholder to be exercised, without 
the aid of the State whither a fugitive had fled? 
The Constitution contemplated most clearly, and 
the law of 1793 declared explicitly, in express 
terms, that the Staté’and local authorities should 
exert their power in aid. 


But, he appealed to the gentleman—was not 
the right a remediless one in Massachusetts ? 
Could a slaveholder recover his slave? Were he 
to go to that State with his servant, whose pres- 
ence was necessary to him, would not the courts 
and citizens force that man or woman out of his 
possession ? 

Mr. Duer, of New York, inquired whether he 
meant that, if a slavebolder carried his slave into 
a free State, and the laws of that State made him 
free, it was unconstitutional? Mr. B. replied 
that it was unnecessary for the purpose of his ar- 
gument to take that position—he had not taken 
it, nor would he argue it. 

Mr. D. said, as long as he was on the floor, 
he would correct an error into which the gen- 
tleman had fallen yesterday. There were no 
laws in New York prohibiting the immigration 
of free colored people into that State. Mr. B. said, 
Illinois had such laws; he believed Pennsylvania 
had; and he had been under the impression that 
such was the fact in New York. Did they not 
require some security from blacks entering New 
York? “None in the world,” was the reply of 
Mr. Duer. Mr. B. rejoined—whether or not it 
was the law of the statute book, it was certainly 
the law of publicopinion. He referred to Ohio— 
a State with more Abolition Representatives than 
any other State on this floor. What had the Peo- 
ple done to the Randolph negroes? Did they 
not mob them, even after the lands upon which 
they were to settle were fairly purchased and 
paid for? . 

Here Mr. B. yielded the floor for a short time 
to Mr. Gippines, who explained that the State 
was not responsible for that foul act. It was a 
mob, that had beset the negroes—his colleague 
(Mr. Sawyer) said he took the responsibility of 
it—Mr. G. was aware of that—but, the P 
of the State looked upon the act with unuttera- 
ble abhorrence. 

Mr. Ficxt1n, of Illinois, wished to know wheth- 
er legislation to exclude the blacks was, in the 
judgment of the gentleman from Virginia, consti- 
tutional or not? ; ; 

Mr. B. answered in the affirmative, and said, 
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State, he would be in favor of excluding the free 
lacks. 

Mr. Ficxuin remarked, that the legislation of 
Illinois for years past had been looking to this re- 
sult, and recently a clause had been adopted in 
the new Constitution, by 4 separate vote of the 
People of the State, by 10,000 majority, giving 
the Legislature power to prohibit all negro im- 
migration. 

Mr. B. proceeded to comment on the black laws 
of Ohio, and the general treatment of the colored 
people in that State. He had been told that these 
people would not settle in the district the gentle- 
man represented—they were all hanging down 
about Chillicothe and that part of the country 
peopled by citizens from the slaveholding States. 
They liked the treatment they received from 
Kentuckians and Virginians, but the moment one 
of them was found in an Abolition district, he 
Was oppressed in every form and cheated. His 
impression was, that there were seventeen or 
eighteen hundred free negroes in Ross county, 
which was peopled by Kentuckians and Vir- 
ginians. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Ashmun) had undertaken to assail the editor 
of the Union. Now, the House would bear wit- 
ness, that what he (Mr. B.) had said was quite as 
offensive as what Mr. Ritchie had said ; it there- 
fore would have been as proper if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had vented his wrath on him 
who was privileged to reply, and not on a gentle- 
man who has no seat on this floor and enjoys no 
such privilege. 
Mr. Asumun. The gentleman from Virginia had 
indulged in a tone.and apparent temper—he said 
apparent temper, for he might have mistaken the 
gentleman after all—a tone and apparent temper 
which was unfitted for this House. What brought 
this feeling ixto this House? Who commenced it ? 
Whence cape personality into this debate? Did 
not the geytleman from Virginia rise here in his 
place, and on a mere proposition of his (Mr. Ash- 
mun) par on him a series of abusive epithets 
and denanciations, which yesterday he (Mr. A.) 
characterized as more fitting a plantation than 
this hall) And now the gentleman from Virginia 
rises, and,with that audacity of manner which he 
could sometimes assume, stated that he (Mr. A.) 
had one over him (Mr. B.) to attack his friend, 
Mr. Ritchie. Now, there was nothing in either 
the positign or character of the gentleman from 
Virginia that placed that gentleman above him 
(Mr. A.) in this House. He was that gentleman’s 
equal, and no more; and on no occasion would he 
submit to such remarks as had fallen from that 
gentleman, which, to say the least, were very in- 
approprate. He (Mr. A.) had commented on both 
the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia and 
the comments of the venerable editor of the Union, 
becaus¢ both of them had indulged in remarks on 
him personally. He did it because both happened 
to represent the same State, and both seemed to 
be animated by the same spirit. He had done so 
becaase both seemed to be animated by the same 
spirit that actuated an accidental majority in the 
Senate of Virginia, who had refused to join their 
fellow-citizens in the adoption of resolutions ex- 
essive of their feelings on the death of Mr. 
ems: He had spoken of this the other day, and 
yet the gentleman, as if he believed it, and as if 
he wished the House and the country to believe 
it, now charged that he (Mr. A.) had avoided him 
and attacked Mr. Ritchie, because he knew that 
Mr. Ritchie had not the right to reply. 

Mr. Bay ty said if he had the opportunity, after 
the gentleman had done, he would make some re- 
marks on this subject ; but he wished to say now, 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts was stat- 
ing his remarks incorrectly. He had not said 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
avoided him to attack Mr. Ritchie; but he said 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts might 
have confined his remarks to him, and not extend- 
ed them to a gentleman wheshad not the privi- 
lege of a reply. 

Mr. Asumun said the gentleman from Virginia 
might now put his language in that form, and he 
would accept it in that shape; but the gentleman 
from Virginia would not be safe in taking the tes- 
timony of those who surrounded him as to what 
he did say. He repeated, however, that he ac- 
cepted the gentleman’s explanation. The gentle- 
man from Virginia said he had attacked Mr. 
Ritchie, who had not the privilege to reply. Why, 
Mr. Ritchie was here, he believed, at this moment, 
occupying a member’s seat, and he has a press at 
his command, which is more potent than any voice 
in this hall, and he exercises it whenever he sees 
fit; and he (Mr. A.) did not choose to attempt to 
restrict him in the exercise of it, but he claimed 
for himself the same right to speak for himself. 
The editor of the Union had denounced him in 
his paper, and through the same medium he could 
reply; he had not, therefore, attacked the editor 
of the Union, because he had no right or oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

Mr. Baycy denied that he had said the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had attacked the editor 
of the Union decause he had not an opportunity to 
reply. He had remarked that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had attacked the editor of 
the Union, who had not the privilege to reply on 
this floor, while he (Mr. B.) had; and that it 
would have been quite as proper if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had confined his remarks to 
himself, who had spoken quite as pointedly of him 
as Mr. Ritchie had. 

Mr. Asumun said it was not for the gentleman 
from Virginia to dictate to him how he should 
confine his remarks. When he saw characteristic 
remarks in the public press—remarks similar to 
those delivered by the gentleman on this floor— 
he should exercise his own judgment as to the 
manner in which he should treat them. He had 
had no difficulty in discovering a similarity of 
feeling between the gentleman from Virginia and 
the editor of the Union, and he found no fault 
with the commendation which the gentleman from 
Virginia had bestowed on his venerable friend, 
the editor of the Union, who throws it back, 
through the columns of his powepenee, on the dis- 
tinguished orator of Virginia. If the gentleman 
and the editor of the Union found any comfort and 
coneolation in this mutual admiration and com- 
mendation, he certainly should not attempt to 
disturb, in the slightest degree, the harmony 
which seemed just now to exist between them. 
How long it had existed, or what had been their 
former relations, others could tell. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Virginia inform- 
ed the House that, unpremeditatedly, he had re- 
plied to the remarks which he (Mr. A.) made a 
week ago, after a week’s preparation. Now, the 
circumstances were known to the House, and 
therefore he need not say that he was desirous to 
proceed when he obtained the floor, after a length- 
ened debate, just at evening, but there was a man- 
ifest reluctance on the of the House to con- 
tinue the debate at that time, and an adjournment 
took place. The gentleman from Virginia knew 
full well that up to yesterday there had been no 
opportunity to get the floor, though, as the news- 
papers had recorded, he had several days in suc- 
cession attempted to get the House to take the 
subject up. He knew full well, too, that, on the 
morning after the attack had been made on him 
by the gentleman from Virginia, he had given him 
an intimation that he should move to take the 
subject up at the earliest moment; and yet the 
gentleman, with the same time for preparation, 
came here and told the,House, with an evident 
feeling of superiority, in which he was.so much 
accustomed to be enrapt, that he was then and on 
all occasions ready to reply impromptu to that 
which he (Mr. A.) had had a week to prepare. 
And the gentleman from Virginia to-day had 
taken advantage of a renewal of this debate to 
renew his attack on him, (Mr. A.) which he some 
time since began ; not content with his exhibition 
of yesterday. After, he (Mr. A.) hoped, sleeping 
soundly upon it, encouraged perhaps by the eu- 
logy on his proceedings which appeared in the 
Government paper this morning, in which the 
Government editor announced to the whole De- 
mocracy that the gentleman from Virginia had 
“used him up,” he came here again and exhibited 
so little magnanimity over fallen foe. Again 
and again, like Falstaff, he gave the deadly thrusts 
at a prostrate foe, and “ thrice he threw the slain.” 
[Laughter.] Was that Virginia chivalry? Was 
the spirit which the gentleman from Virginia had 
exhibited throughout, the Virginia spirit of which 
he proclaimed himself to be the exponent ? 


Mr. Asumun proceeded to defend the action of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, but was inter- 


call his attention to the fact, that the language of 
the clause in relation to fugitives from justice and 
that of the fugitive clause, alike indicated that 
the demand, in both cases, was to be made upon 
the authorities of the State. 

Mr. Gupines (Mr. A. still yielding) again 
called attention to the law of 1793, which he 
read, It contained no provision, he said, author- 
izing the people of the free States to arrest fugi- 
tives. In some States, the magistrates issued 
warrents for arrest, but they had no such power ; 
and there was nothing in the law to authorize any 
executive officer of a State to serve such process. 
The whole arrest was 2 matter between the mias- 
ter and slave. [Mr. Bayly assented.]. Well, then, 
he would tell the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


a fugitive slave, but there was no obligation on 
the citizens of the State to assist him. [We copy 
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rupted by Mr. Meade, of Virginia, who wished to’ 


Meade,} that the agent of the master might arrest . 








the following from the report in the National In- 
telligencer :} 
“Whenever a slave was on the free soil of one 
of these States, he was a man, regen re- 
deemed from his fetters—the laws Virginia or 
any other slave State had ceased to control him. 
He was then only liable to the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, and that au- 
thorizes the master to arrest him in a peaceable 
manner, the same as an officer would arrest a 
criminal or debtor. He would go further, for he 
was anxious that gentlemen from the South might 
know how the case stood. When a fugitive slave 
was on the free soil of the State of Ohio, he was 
clothed with power to defend himself. The State 
lent the master no aid to arrest him; it gave no 
aid to the fugitive to defend himself. He was 
left to his natural right to defend himself; and if 
he slew the master, in self-defence, he would pro- 
nounce him a good fellow. By the laws, he was 
treated as a gallant man, and there was no law in 
Ohio to punish him. Gentlemen had told them 
they had no right to interfere. They did not in- 
terfere. Ifa Southern slave should slay his mas- 
ter in Ohio, in self-defence, there was no law in 
that State by which to hang him.” 
Mr. Bayxy replied to Mr. Ashmun, vindicating 
himself against his charge of discourtesy, &e. He 
appealed to the gentleman’s own colleague, who 
renewed the debate this morning, [Mr. Palfrey,} 
whether he received at my hands anything like 
discourtesy. I appeal to this House to know if, 
on every occasion, when requested, I did not yield 
the floor to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and every other gentleman who desired it. I ap- 
peal even to the gentleman ffom Ohio, [Mr. Gid- 
dings,] whose course is so constantly offensive to 
the South—who charges us with being men- 
thieves, and applies to us other abusive epithets 
which his imagination alone can conceive. 
Abusive as his conduct is to the South, I ask if 1 
have not treated even him with courtesy, and yield- 
ed the floor to him for explanation when he de- 
sired it. If I have not, let him say so. Mr. B. 
called upon any member of the Committee to say 
that, either in the House or out of the House, he 
had treated him with other than courtesy. 
Mr. Gippines replied, that he thought his re- 
marks made the other day very discourteous, but 
certainly his course towards him to-day had been 
very courteous. 
Mr. Baycy corrected several misrepresentations 
of his position. He held, not that State officers 
could be made to perform certain duties, by act of 
Congress, but that Congress might impose certain 
duties on them, as citizens of the United States. He 
also held, that while a State might pass a law 
practically to aid the legislation of Congress, it 
could do nothing to contravene it. As to the vio- 
lation of the Constitution, charged upon Virginia 
and South Carolina, in imprisoning free colored 
people from other States, he denied the assump- 
tions of gentlemen. These people were not citi- 
zens Within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Such is an abstract of a very important debate ; 
which, with the portion of which we have given 
on the outside copious extracts, occupied two 
days. 
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STATISTICS. 


Vauuation IN Pennsyivania.—From the an- 
nual report of the Auditor General of Pennsyl- 
vania, for 1847, we learn that the valuation and 
taxation of that State are as follows: Valuation, 
$465,789,952 ; of which the sum of $132,835,161 
is set down to Philadelphia county. State tax, 
$7,072,532.24 ; of which Philadelphia county is 
charged with $1,175,989. The tax outstanding, 
$316,868 92. 








Texas Vatvation, &c.—The following, from 
the Comptroller’s books, in Texas, presents a 
view of the valuation of that State, for 1847, with 
the exception of three counties, which had not 
made any return: 

Valued at Tax on 
42,703,807 acres of lands - $29,680,394 $59,360.79 
21,594 town lots - 2,955,814 5,911.63 
33,003 negroes - - 10,726,221 21,452.44 





39,274 horses *~ 1,622,526 3,245.05 
399,030 cattle - - 1,625,135 3,250.27 
Miscellaneous property - 1,612,215 3,224.43 
Total - - - 48,222,305 96,444.61 
Total polltax - - ~- 17,372.00 
Total amount of license tax - 10,511.61 
Total - - - - =» 124,228.22 


The whole population of Texas\is said to be 
149,000. 





PopuLation oF GermMany.— Germany consists 
of thirty-four States or Kingdoms, each having a 
government of its own, and fifteen Provinces 
which have been annexed to neighboring mon- 
archies, but still retain their nationality. The 
area of the whole is set down at 211,321 English 
miles; the aggregate population, st 33,000,000 ; 
or 182 to the square mile. 





Avsrria.—Mr. Darby furnishes to the Intelli- 
gencer the following statement of the countries 
constituting that heterogeneous empire, (Austria,) 
as given in 1831: 

In Germanic Confederation. 


Governments. * Extentin Population. 
: " 8q. niles. 
Kingdom of Bohemia - 15243 4,001,852 


Duchy of Tyrol - - - 8285 827,635 
Moravia and Upper Silesia - 7,731 2,110,141 
Duchy of Styria - - - 6,541 923,982 
Carinthia and Carniola - 5,936 743,217 
Austria, Upper and Lower, 

and Saltzburg - - - 11,350 2,190,634 





Total in German Confederacy 55,086 10,797,461 








Out of Germanic Confederation. 
Hungary and dependencies - 67,083 11,401,350 
Transylvania = - - - 16,133 1,963,435 
Military Borders - 11,454 1,101,281 
Kingdom of Venice, in Italy 6,893 2,079,588 
Kingdom of Lombardy, do. 6,321 2,495,929 
Trieste et ee 1,611 307,779 
Dalmatia - + - ~- 23,875 364,938 
Galicia and Lodomesia, Poland 25,273 4,076,339 





Total out of Germanic Confed. 158,643 23,790,639 
Totalofthe empire - 








- 213,729 34,588,100 











Exrorts.—The following table shows the ex- 
ports of breadstuffs from the United States to 
Great Britain and Ireland, during the six months 
ending March, 1847, and the same period ending 
March, 1848 : , 


1847. 1848. 
Flour, barrels - + 1,258,876 153,445 
Meal, barrels - - 248,851 76,104 
Wheat, bushels - - 1,272,882 215,139 


Corn, bushels - 8,931,640 1,337,204 

The diminution is attributable to plentiful 
crops in Great Britain, to the large stock accu- 
mulated from last year’s exportation, and to the 
universal financial pressure in that country. 





Immicration.—According to a teport from the 
} State Department, communicated t the House of 
Representatives, the immigrants who arrived in 
all the ports of the United States, during the 
year ending September 30, 1847, weré as follows : 
States, Males. Fem. Bex hot Total. 


stated. 
Maine - - - - 3,436 2,370 —\ 5,806 
New Hampshire 4 3 7 


Massachusetts - 11,858 8,373 517 20,848 
Rhode Jsland - 133 74 — 207 
Connecticut - - 43 31 — 74 
New York - 85,049. 60,771 — 145,830 
Pennsylvania - 7,911 6,852 14 14,777 
Maryland - = 6,968 5,050 — 12,018 
Virginia.- - - 422 274178 874 
South Carolina - 119 45 — 164 
Georgia - ~ - 4 7— 11 
Florida - - - 102 86 — 188 
Louisiana- - « 20,784 14,019 — 34,803 
Texas - - - 2,223 1,370 280 3,878 


ee 


139,166 99,325 939 239,480 
From this total, must be deducted the Ameri- 
cans returning from abroad, and foreign travellers 
visiting the country ; but to offset this, we must 
add the far greater number of persons, immigrat- 
ing into the States through the Canadas. 


Esrotates oF THe Patent Orrice.—The esti- 
mates of the Commissioner of Patents of the pop- 
ulation and crops of the United States, for 1847, 
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Potatoes, bushels - 


_ je - 100,965,000 
i an corn, bushels ° - 539,350,000 
aed tons - ‘ i - 13,319,900 

ie tons - - - - 27,750 
corey 4 ome gg - : - 220,164,000 
oa: B, pounds) = - = =~ = 1,041,500,000 

ice,pounds,- - . . 


103,040,500 

Sugar, pounds 324,940,500 
Silk cocoons, pounds . - 404,000 
The following table shows the production in 

bushels, of each State, in the principal articles of 


consumption, and the population of each State : 





States. Population Wheat. Corn. Potutoes 
Mai 600000 890 | 

m+ =. 600) 000 2,890,000 7 ) 
New Hampshire 300,000 610,000 3,330,000 ‘e350 
Massachusetts - 850,000 256000 3,410,000 4’306.000 
Khode Island - 130,000 4,500 ‘800,000 "730,000 
Connecticut , - 330.000 125,000 3,180,000 2839/00 
Vermont - * . 302,000 664000 2,100,000 _7/096/000 
New York- — - 2,780,000 14,500,000 16,000,000 24,000,000 
New Jersey - '416,000 1,100,000 »,000,000 — 1'850,000 
Peunsylvania - 2. 135,000 14,150,000 20,200,000 —_7/600,000 
Delaware - ~- 80,000 410,000 3,620,000 160,000 
Maryland - - 405,000 4,960,000 8,300,000 900,000 
Virginia - 1,270,000 12,000,000 36,500,000 2,950,000 


North Carolina - 765,000 2,350,000 25,000,000 — 2,600,000 
South Carolina - 605,000 1,300,000 10,600,000 3,500,000 


Georgia - - 800,000 1,960,000 25,000,000 1,840,000 
Alabama - 690,000 1,200,000 26,000,000 2)150,000 
Mississippi - 600,000 500,000 16,000,000 2,050,000 
Louisiana - 470,000 —— 000 1,300,000 
Tennessee - 950,000 8,750,000 74,000,000 2,700,000 
Kentucky - - 855,000 6,000,000 62,000,000 1,810,000 
Ohio - - - 1,850,000 16,800,000 66,000,000 4,644,000 
indiana - - 960,000 7,500,000 38,000,000 350,000 
Illinois 735,000 4,900,000 33,000,000 — 2,100,000 
Missouri 600,000 1,750,000 25,000,000 1,050,000 
Arkansas - 152,000 200, 7,000,000 520,000 
Michigan - - 370,000 8,000,000 6,500,000 4,980,000 
Florida - ~- 75,000 ——  — 1,000,000 350,000 
Wisconsin Ter.- 215,000 1,200,000 1,000,000 —_ 1,080,000 
lowa - - - 130,000 1,000,000 2,900,000 $50,000 


Texas - + 140,000 i 200,000 
District Columbia 46,000 16,000 45,000 20,000 
Oregon - - 20,000 50,000 525,000 — 


20,746,000 114,245,500 539,350,000 100,965,000 








Francr.—Official returns disclose the following 
statistics of Ignorance and Education in France: 








IGNORANCE.’ 
ist—Unable to read and to write - 16,855,000 
2d—Able to read, but not to write - 7,097,000 
3d—Reading and writing, but incor- 
rectly - - - ° - - 6,968,000 
INSTRUCTION, 
4th—Reading and writing correctly 2,430,000 
dth—Having the elements of classical 
education - -  - Po 735,000 
6th—Having completed their classi- 
cal studies - - - - - 315,000 
Total - - - - = 34,400,600 


Of these, however, the following calculation 
shows not one-half are entitled to vote at the 
coming election : 

The number of females in France is 17,232,000 


Under 21 years ofage - - - 8,287,000 
Of 21 years of age or above’ - - 8,956,000 
The total of the male population is - 17,168,000 
Under 21 yearsofage - - - 8,252,000 
Of, or above, 21 years ofage - - 8,916,000 


There are, therefore, 8,916,000 voters, who are 
thus divided : 


ist—The working classes and paupers 6,585,000 
2d—Manufacturing, trading, and agri- 
cultural capitalists - . - 
3d—Learned professions, and inde- 
pendent incomes - - . - 
4th—Paid officials, army, nany, and 
pensioners - - - °. 


927,000 
425,000 


379,000 
Total - - - 8,916,000 

Of the 6,585,000 belonging to the first class, 
5,591,000 are in a state of ignorance, most of them 
unable to read or write; and in the fourth class 
there is also a sad deficiency of knowledge ; as, out 
of 1,000 recruits, 500 do not know their alphabet. 
It must not be supposed, however, that a man 
is totally uneducated, because he can neither read 
nor write. He may yet understand his own in- 
terest; have a clear conception of his real wel- 
fare; be trained by circumstances to habits of 
self-command ; and be able to cast his vote intelli- 
gently. Admission to political rights would soon 
stimulate him to the acquisition of other know- 


ledge. NRT olen 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN FLORIDA, 


The Democratic party of Florida held a State 
Convention at Madison Court-house, on the 26th 
March, and passed, among other resolutions, the 
following : 


1. Resolved, That we firmly adhere to the prin- 
ciples heretofore avowed by the Democratic party, 
and upon their basis will cordially unite in ali 
proper means to secure harmony and concert of 
action from every quarter of the Union in their 
support; but we also distinctly avow that there 
are constitutional rights and interests vital to the 
South, which we hold to be above all party ties 
and considerations. 

2. Resolved, That the institution of slavery ex- 
isted before the confederacy of the States, is rec- 
ognised by the Constitution of the United States, 
and is left under the control of the several States, 
each acting in its separate sovereign capacity. 

3. Resolved, That all territory now held by the 
United States, and all which may be acquired by 
conquest, treaty, or purchase, must be held as 
their joint property, and the sovereign authority 
must vest in the people of the several States, and 
in them alone. 

4. Resolved, That by the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress is only empowered to 
enact laws needful for the preservation and dis- 
posal of such territory as public domain. 

5. Resolved, That Territorial Governments are 
not known to the Constitution, are municipal or 
corporate, and can rightfully claim or exercise no 
political or higher power than is derived from 
the organic law of Congress by which they are 
formed. 

6.-Resolved, That the Constitution confers no 
right upon Congress to prohibit the existence of 
slavery in any territory, and therefore Congress 
can convey no such right to the inhabitants of 
such territory ; and that any stipulation by trea- 
ty to that effect, is equally a violation of the gua- 
ranties of the Constitution. 

7. Resolved, That our delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention, proposed to be held in Balti- 
more, on the fourth Monday in May next, to 
nominate candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States, are 
hereby instructed to support no persons for these 
offices who will sanction any attempt to interfere 
with or control the equal right of the citizens of 
each and every State, with their slaves or any 
other property, to remove to and occupy territory 
which now belongs to the United States, or may 
hereafter be acquired by them, whether such in- 
terference or restrictions are imposed by Con- 
gress directly, through its own acts, or mediately, 
through powers conferred on or conceded to the 
inhabitants of such territory. - 


MISSOURI WHIG CONVENTION, 


The State Whig Convention of Missouri, which 
recently assembled, nominated J. S. Rollins, of 
Boone county, for Governor, and D. D. Mitchell, 
of St. Louis, for Lieutenant Governor. The 
Convention resolved that General Taylor was the 
first choice of the Whigs of Missouri for the 
Presidency, but that they would abide by the 
decision of the National Convention. 


SIGNS. 


Havemeyer, who has just been elected mayor 
of New York, is one of the Wilmot Proviso dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention at Baltimore 
to be held next month. 

We said, some time since, that the old Demo- 
cratic party of New Hampshire could not have 
carried that State against the “allies,” if it had 
not made concessions to the demands of Liberty— 
and we referred to the fact that the State Con- 
vention which nominated the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, lately elected, also passed a resolution in 
support of the Wilmot Proviso. We now copy 
the following article, which appeared in the Dem- 
ocratic Republican, of New Hampshire, (said to be 
a leading Democratic press,) just before the elec- 
tion. 

“We wish every freeman in New Hampsbire, 
before he deposites his vote in the eal - 
Tuesday next, to remember that, during the las 
Congress, a Democratic House of Representatwes 
adopted by a signal majority the Wilmot Proviso. 
That on the 28th ult, now that the House of 
Representatives is reverar by a decisive majority, 
a resolution embracing the principles, and, we 
believe, in the precise words, of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, was laid on the table by a vote of 105 to 92. 
What answer do those consistent Federalists who 
have bellowed almost incessantly for the few past 
months to convince the People that the Demo- 


cratic party are opposed to the Proviso, say to 
this? We want an answer. 

“ Every intelligent man, of whichever party or 
of whatever faction, knows full well that the Dem- 
ocratic party of this State are in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso. It was sanctioned unanimously by the last 











are as follows : Dewem State ee i It was one by = 
Population - -  . = 20,746,000 | Conventions assembled in this town during the 
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and by so doing found themselves in o Federal] 
House in the minority. ‘ 

“Under such circumstances—in the face and 
eyes of such proof, who will pretend that those 
who charge our party and prominent men of it__ 
some of whom have absolutely voted for the meag 
ure, such as Norris, Johnson, and Moulton 
with being hostile to the principles of the Wil 
mot Proviso, do not intend to deceive and mislen) - 
aye, do not intend to utter scandulous. outrac 
falsehoods ? 7 

“Republicans! rely not on the assertions of 
Federalists! ’Tis their vocation to mystify, mis. 
lead, dupe, deceive. With them, the end sanctiics 
the means.” 


ad ; 
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MR. CLAY IN THE FIELD. 

In an editorial last week we said, that recent 
demonstrations had inclined us to the opinion 
that Mr. Clay would find, in the earnest repre. 
sentations of his admirers, that public call to ruy 
for the Presidency, to which alone, according to 
his own statement, he would yield. Two days 
after we had written this, the telegraph brought 
the following announcement from Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, April 12. 
_ Henry Cray has given publicity to the follow 
ing address, authorizing his name to be presenti i 
to the Whig National Convention : pail 

z TO THE PUBLIC. 

The various and conflicting reports, which have 
been in circulation in regard to my intention with 
respect to the next Presidency. appear to me to 
furnish a proper occasion for a full. frank. and ex. 
plicit exposition of my feelings, wishes, and views 
upon the subject. This it is now proper to make. 
With a Strong disinclination to the use of my 
name again in connection with that cffice. I left 
my residence in December last. under a determi- 
nation to announce to the public, in some suitable 
form, my desire not to be though 
date. During my absence, I frequ 
to different gentlemen my unwi 


t of as a candi- 
ently expressed 
llingness to be 





again in that attitude: but thouch no one was 
authorized to publish my decision one way or the 
other, having reserved the right to do so exclu 
sively to myself, on reflection. [ thought it wag 
due to my friends to consult with them before I 
took a decisive und final step. 

Accordingly, within the course of the last three 
months, I have had opportunity of conferring 
fully and freely with them. Many of them have 
addressed to me the strongest appeals, and the 
most earnest entreaties, both verbally and written, 
to dissuade me from executing my intended pur- 
pose. They represented to me that the with- 
drawal of my name would be fatal to the success. 
and perhaps lead to the d@ssolution of the party 
with which | have been associated, and especially 
in the free States; that at no former period dill 
there ever exist so great a probability of my 
election, if I would consent to the use of my 
name; that the great States of New York anil 
Ohio would, in all probability, cast their vote for 
me, that New York would more certainly bestoy 
her suffrage upon me than any other candidate 
and that Ohio would give her vote to no candidate 
residing in the slave States but to me; that there 
is a better prospect than has heretofore at any 
time existed ; that Pennsylvania would unite with 
them; that no candidate can be elected without 
the concurrence of two of these three States, and 
none could be defeated upon whom all of these 
should be united; that great numbers of our fel- 
low-citizens, both of native and foreign birth, who 
were deceived, and therefore voted against me at 
the last election, are now eager for an opportunity 
of bestowing their suffrages upon me, and that 
whilst there is a strong and decided preference 
for me entertained by the great body of the Whig 
party throughout the United States. They (the 
friends to whom I refer) at the same time are con- 
vinced that I am more available than any candi- 
date that conld be presented for the American 
People. I do not pretend to vouch for the accu- 
racy of all these representations, although I do 
not entertain a doubt that they have been hon- 
estly made, and are sincerely believed. 

It has been, moreover, urged to me that the 
great obligations under which I have been hither- 
to placed by a large portion of the People of the 
United States, the full force of which no one can 
be more sensible of than [ am, demand that [I 
should not withhold the use of my name if it 
should be requested. And I have been reminded 
of frequent declarations which I have made, that 
whilst life and health remain, a man is bound to 
render his best services upon the call of his 
country. 

Since my return home, I have anxiously delibe- 
rated upon my duty to myself, to my principles, 
to my friends, and, above all, to my country. The 
conflict between my unaffected desire to continue 





in private life, as most congenial with my feelings 
and condition, and my wish faithfully to perform 
all my public duties, has been painful and embar- 
rassing. If 1 refuse the use of my name, and those 
' injurious consequences should ensue which have 
| been so confidently predicted by friends, I should 
justly incur their reproaches, and the reproaches 
of my own heart ; and if, on the contrary, I should 
assent to the use of my name, whatever the result 
may be, I shall escape both. 

I have therefore finally decided to leave to the 
National Convention, which is to assemble in 
June, the consideration of my name, in connec- 
tion with such others as may be presented to it, to 
make a selection of a suitable candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States, and whatever may be 
the issue of its fair and full deliberations, it will 
meet with my prompt and cheerful acquiescence. 

It will be seen, from what I have stated, that 
there was reason to anticipate that I would de- 
cline giving my consent to the use of my name 
again as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. Owing perhaps to this, as well as 
other causes, many of my friends and fellow-citi- 
zens have avowed a preference for, and directed 
their attention to, the distinguished names of 
other citizens of the United States. I take pleas- 
ure in truly declaring that I have no regrets to 
express, no complaints, no reproaches to make on 
account of any such preferences, which, | am 
fully persuaded, are generally founded on honest 
and patriotic convictions. H. Cray. 

. Asutanp, April 10, 1848. 

It was difficult to believe that this extraordinary 
manifesto was authentic. We long doubted, and 
waited from day to day to see an authoritative 
declaration that it was a forgery. But, friends 
and foes all seem to agree that it is genuine, and 
we can doubt no longer. Mr. Clay could not 
have been guilty of such a blunder ten years ago.” 
Can it be that his recent triumphal processions, 
and the almost divine honors paid him by some of 
his admirers, have been too much for an overtask- 
ed system at his time of life? That a man, so 
familiar with the proprieties of public life, so 
practiced in the arts of statermanship, so labo- 
riousastudent of human nature, should commit the 
blunder of admitting the great, rude Public into 
the inner sanctuary of his Egotism; parade 
before its broad eye, without restraint or re 
serve, all the calculations and chances in relation 
to his elevation to the Presidefitial chair; pro- 
claim to all men that his friends believe him to 
be the only man who can save the Whig party, 
and secure the Presidency by the votes of two of 
the three great States, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania ; inform them that Messrs. Scott, 
Taylor, McLean, and Corwin, would never have 
been talked of, had it not been for the impression 
that he would decline to be a candidate, but that 
he has no reproaches to make, seeing that his 
friends went astray only through ignorance of his 
real purposes—that such a man should make such 
a spectacle of himself as this, can be explained 
only upon the assumption that he labors under 
some hallucination. 

How could a veteran politician venture to ex- 
patiate so largely upon his unaffected desire to 
continue in private life? An ambitious man of 
real greatness of mind would not descend to 
these hollow pretences. If Mr. Clay had not 





deceived himself, if he had sincerely wished to 
remain in the tranquillity of private life, nothing 
was easier. But, for the last eighteen months, no 
public man has been more constantly, more con- 
spicuously kept before the People than Henry 
Clay. He cannot receive a present, without hav- 
ing his reply paraded in the newspapers. He 
cannot take a trip for his health, without having 
all the incidents of his journey carefully journal- 
ized. He cannot travel on business, without a 
pageant. All his movements bear the marks of 
design. The North American, of Philadelphia, is 
hardly done calling for the sage of Ashland to 
favor the public with the benefit of his counsels, 
when word comes from the West that he will 
speak. The Taylor men are carrying everything 
before them in Washington, but luckily enough, 
at the right moment his presence ‘is required in 
Washington, and here he stays till the hopes of 
these men have fallen to zero. He then alights 
in Philadelphia, immediately after the Taylor 
festival, and in New York, on the heel of the 
Taylor Mass Meeting there, and the strange fire 
that had begun to kindle is put out. Next we 





find him, on his return, in Baltimore; just in time 
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o take part in the festivities of the Sons of St. 
Patrick, who soon become convinced of his ardent 
affection for the Green Isle. His life, in fact, is 
series of coincidences, all pointing to some Fatal- 
ity which is inexorably driving him to forego the 
pleasures of retirement for the sake of saving the 
Whig party from dissolution, his Country from 

in! 
"it remains to be seen, whether the Whig Na- 
tional Convention will ratify the nomination thus 
considerately made for them. The Public is at 
jeast assured on one point: Henry Clay considers 
himself a candidate, and, if we are to judge from 
the tone of his manifesto, the candidate of the 
Whig party. Now, a word or two on a point in 
which we are peculiarly interested. Mr. Clay 
jnsinuates, on what ground we know not, the idea 
of a certain affiliation between himself and the 
«free States.” His friends have represented to 
him that his withdrawal might lead to the disso- 
lution of the Whig party, “ especially in the free 
States ;” that “Ohio would give her vote to no 
candidate residing in the slave States but me,” 
&c. Without committing himself by a single ex- 
pression unfavorable to slavery, he says just 
enough to suggest the idea that he is the only 
Southern man to whom the free States can look in 
this crisis, when slavery is seeking to curse a new 
empire by its blasting presence. 

Now, we put it to every honest-minded Whig 
in the country, North and South, will you vote 
for a man whose opinions on this subject are un- 
known? Other candidates for public favor have 
been obliged to explain their views—why allow Mr. 
Clay to be an exception? A Treaty for the ac- 
quisition of an immense territory is now before 
the Mexican Congress, if it has not been already 
ratified. Ask Mr. Clay what are his views as to 
the institutions which should take root in this 
new territory. He has told us that he has no de- 
sire for the acquisition of territory, “for the pur- 
pose of extending slavery.” So says Mr. Polk—so 
has said the Union, a score of times. That is not 
the question. Territory being acquired, what 
ought to be done? Will you spread over it the 
wgis of the ordinance of 1787, or the blackness 
of slavery? Answer this. Let Mr. Clay say, 
whether slavery can legally exist otherwise than 
by positive law—whether Congress can grant its 
assent to the passage of such a law by a Territo- 
rial Legislature—whether slavery can be intro- 
duced into the territory to be acquired from Mex- 
ico, except by law—whether Congress has not the 
right, and is not bound, to prohibit its introduc- 
tion—whether all new territory ought not to be 
consecrated as the Home of Freemen and Free 
Institutions alone? Nota word has he dropped, 
which can give a clue to his opinions or policy in 
relation to these questions. And will intelligent 
Whigs, to use a rough expression, “ go it blind ?” 
Is this transcendently important question of Free 
Labor and Free Soil to be indefinitely postponed, 
because Henry Clay, the only Southern man the 
Whigs of Ohio will vote for, does not find it con- 
venient to declare his opinions concerning it? Is 
Truth, is Human Liberty, are the rights of La- 
bor, is the perpetual well being of the millions 
upon millions who are destined to throng the im- 
mense regions of New Mexico and California, all 
to be sacrificed, that Henry Clay may be made 
President ? 

We shall see. 





For the National Era. 


THE EARTWS FUTURITY. 


I am looking from my heart, through cloudy skies 
and stormy years, 

And the damp and foggy Present shrouds me 
like a mist of tears— 

Nought I see, yet mystic murmurs now my strain- 
ing spirit hears. 


Murmurs like the solemn shivering of the trem- 
bling forest leaves, P 

While the muttered breath of thunder through 
the rocking darkness heaves— 

Ere the flashing bolt of lightning ’mid the crash- 
ing heaven cleaves. 


And a mighty Tuovenr, like sultriness, o’ersways 
me as a wing, 

Like the blended wings of cherubim, while fear- 
fully I sing— 

And most fearfully, like Samuel, to the altar-foot 
I cling. 


To the foot of that dread altar which in heaven 
veils its head, 

While the clouds, like rolling billows, over its bo- 
som wildly spread, 

Like the darkness round the Stygian shore—the 
darkness of the dead! 


At the foot of this dread altar, kneel I now with 
clasped hands, 

And my bosom smites the darkness, as a billow 
beats the sands, 

When the ocean, all behind it, drives it onward 
to the strands. 


Thus the ocean of my longings forces on my surg- 


ing heart, 

Till the darkness seems to crumble — crumble 
heavily apart; 

And beyond it, as from chaos, golden paradises 
start. 


Lo! the mountainous Tuovent falls from me— 
falls from off my mounting soul, 

Asif Earth from Titan Atlas should with noise- 
less motion roll: 

And, behold! it belts the heavens like a wondrous 
flaming scroll! 


Like as if the hurrying thunderbolts, in viewless 
fingers held, 
While they burned upon the azure, were to mor- 
_ Jal language quelled: 
Straight way, now, all human Error from my spirit 
is dispelled. 


And I know this towering altar is Jehovah’s throne 
on earth 


? 
And the billowy clouds around it hide the Fu- 
ture’s mighty birth: 
This I read amid the flaming Tuovenr that spans 
the heavens’ girth. : 


Lo! that thought is man’s Redemption—man’s en- 
franchisement from wrong— 


When the Earth to all God’s children shall in 
brotherhood belong, 


And the weak shall rest securely on the bosom of 
the strong. 


Like an endless fire, consumeless, burns that 
Tuovucut before mine eyes— 
And my soul’s electric flashes would eternally 
_  uprise— 
Rise and mingle with the Prophecy that belts the 
Future’s skies. 


—_—_o—___. 


GENERAL TAYLOR AGAIN, 


Two more letters from General Taylor! The 
following is stated te have been written to a mem- 
ber of the late Democratic Convention in Ken- 
tucky, and its authenticity is certified by Messrs. 
J. Burriss, J. J. Henderson, D. E. Hendrickson, 
and William Hendrickson. 


“Barton Rover, (La.,) Feb. 6, 1848. 
“Dear Siz: Your letter of the 12th ultimo, in 
relation to the next Chief Magistrate of the coun- 
try, has just reached me; in reply to which, I have 


to state, so far as I am concerned, I have not 
changed the position I first occupied, as regards 
my being a candidate for that high office. At the 


me, such has been the gndications of the 
people, irrespective of party, as evinced by large 
meetings in many of the States in favor of my be- 
ing a candidate for the office in question, as to 
oa me Anya: d from the course I 
ave mar’ out to purs: to accept a nominati 
from a National Cenvenitonaane - 1d, 
for the Presidency, from the Whigs or Demo- 
crats, or from both, should they4hink proper to 
tender it, without being pledged, or even consid- 
ering myself =< advocate the views or opinions 
_ of either. And I again repeat, I have no aspira- 
tions for civil and am only a candidate s0 
far as ene of the country have made 
me 80; those who are not willing to for 
me, without pledges, for the Presidency, let them 
cast their votes at the proper ho 
Will make them. And should one of whom be 
Preferred to myself, and honored with that high 
station, it will be neither a matter of disappoint- 
ment or mortification to me. 


With of high respect and es- 
teem, . 
mee 4%. Barwon? 
The other letter is written in reply to J. W. 
hear Bayou Sara, whc, atechises the Gen- 
eral in aletter two columns long, 
I ees) ope horn MI 
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«“T regret to inform you, in that I deem 
it to be inconsistent with’ the podttion which I 


have long since assumed in relation to such sub- 
ects, to answer definitely your inquiries; and 
that, even if I desired on this oecasion to make-an 
exception in your favor, my great want of time 
at the present moment would not permit me to 
give you satisfactory or even intelligible answers 
to your numerous questions. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, “7. Taytor. 
“To Mr. John W. King, near Bayou Sara.” 


FRANCE. 


We give in another column the address on 
Peace, presented to the French Government by 
Joseph Sturge and others, and the reply of La- 
martine. There is another question which has 
been forced upon the Government, which cannot 
be easily disposed of—the question of labor. The 
following paragraphs in relation to this we copy 
from the London Nonconformist. 

“THE LABOR QUESTION. 

“ A report has been published of the first two 
sittings of the Government commission for regu- 
lating the affairs of the workmen. At the first 
sitting, M. Louis Blanc explained the motive of 
the Government, before there was any discussion, 
for limiting the hours of work. Beyond ten hours, 
he said, was oppressive. To afford repose to the 
workman was to regain for the work the strength 
lost in performing it. The people demanded this 
reform With an imperious voice ; and the masters, 
after conferring, acceded to the project of the 
commission. At the second sitting, M. Louis 
Blanc brought forward a question of high interest. 
He proposed to establish, in the four-most popu- 
lar quarters of Paris, four buildings, each capable 
of accommodating about four hundred families of 
working men, with a separate apartment for each, 
that there might be a vast economy in lodging, 
firing, lighting, &c., and also in food, by the pur- 
chase in large quantities. Their economy would, 
he represented, be equivalent to an augmentation 
of wages to the work people, without any addi- 
tional charge upon the masters. In this estab- 
lishment there would be an asylum for the infants 
during the absence of their mothers, a school, yards 
for air and exercise, gardens, baths, &c. The first 
expense would be raised by mortgages upon the 
establishments themselves. These establishments 
would, said M. Louis Blanc, be accessible only to 
working men lawfully married, those who have 
the most numerous families being preferred. The 
utility and interest of such a creation was unani- 
mously acknowledged by the commission, though 
some doubts were raised as to the concurrence of 
the workmen for whose benefit it was conceived. 
MM. Louis Blanc and Charles Duveyrier, how- 
ever, soon set these doubts aside. In the end, M. 
Louis Blanc undertook to submit to the Govern- 
ment, for its sanction, the resolutions which were 
come to. 

“M. Louis Blane’s committee for the workmen 
has forbidden any works of artisanship to be car- 
ried on in either prisons or schools, or even con- 
vents, on account of their competing with the 
working class. 

“The Commission of Workmen held a sitting 
on Saturday, in the Luxembourg, when Louis 
Blanc met a deputation of masters, whom he ad- 
dressed on the evils of unlimited competition, and 
the advantages of association. The proceedings 
were most disorderly; silence could not be kept; 
all was anger and confusion, in the midst of which 
Louis Blanc abruptly left for the Hotel de Ville, 
to take a share in the receptions there. He was 
allowed to depart (says the Times) with freezing 
indifference. 

“The spirit that prevails in the trades of the 
metropolis is extending into the provinces. The 
workmen of the great iron works of Creuzot have 
struck for higher wages. Fears are entertained 
at Roanne, that, in consequence of a failure in 
that town, the extensive spinning mills at Chauf- 
failles would be compelled to stop work.” 

The cause of the recent troubles in Paris was 
not fully explained in our last number. As it is 
desirable to keep an accurate record of the great 
movement in France, we shall now make a brief 
statement of it. 

M. Leprv Roum, a fiery republican, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, issued a circular to the com- 
missioners of the Provisional Government in the 
provinces, announcing that unlimited powers were 
conferred on them, in relation to the electors at 
the ensuing election, so that they might be able 
to exclude all persons suspected of hostility to a 
Republic. This struck the moderate men with 
consternation, and a deputation waited upon the 
Government, to inform it of the general uneasi- 
ness. Another circular was issued, signed by all 
the members of the Government, calculated to al- 
lay alarm ; and although the circular of M. Ledru 
Rollin could not be formally disavowed, such in- 
structions were given, by the heads of the several 
departments, as would greatly restrict the powers 
of the commissaries. 

Another source of trouble was a late order of 
the Minister of the Interior, breaking up the elite 
companies in the National Guard, the command- 
ers of which were conservatives, and fusing them 
in the general mass. These companies resisted, 
sent a deputation to the Government, but, not 
meeting with success, announced their purpose to 
return the next day, with arms. The words were 
no sooner spoken than they were carried through- 
out the city, and the working men, to the number 
of 100,000, assembled early the next day, and 
completely closed up the way to the Hotel de 
Ville, so that the disaffected National Guards, on 
approaching, found themselves literally looked out 
of countenance, and dispersed. The danger of a 
collision for the time was imminent, but the peo- 
ple were firm and peaceful. The demonstration 
having been effectual, they quietly dispersed. 


YUCATAN. 


The Union of the 14th contains a letter from 
Commodore Perry to the Secretary of the Navy, 
stating that the recent accounts of the dreadful 
condition of Yucatan and the destruction of its 
inhabitants by the Indians, are true. Aid is 
earnestly sought from the United States, and un- 
less it be given, the Governor says, as a last re- 
sort, the people will offer up the sovereignty of 
their State, to whatever Power may choose to take 
it. A letter from the Secretary Géneral of the 
Government is also published, addressed to Com- 
modore Perry, earnestly calling upon him for 
aid. Inthe New York Herald we find the copy of 
a letter from M. Justo Sierra, to Mr. Buchanan, 
on the same subject, asking, in the most emphatic 
manner, for assistance, in the shape of arms, am- 
munition, and armed men. In addition to other 
reasons why the United States should especially 
interpose, he refers to the declaration of our Gov- 
ernment against European intervention in the af- 
fairs of this Continent. 

“But, in addition to the reasons which I have 
pointed out, as giving the preference to the Unit- 
ed States, there are certain circumstances which 
your Excellency will please allow me briefly to 
explain. There is on record, a declaration made 
by the President of the United States, Mr. Mon- 
roe, in his message to the Congress of December, 
1823, which establishes the principle that the 
American Government would view as dangerous 
and = to the public peace and security 
of these States, any attempt of the E 
Powers to interfere in the affairs of the inde- 
pendent People of the Continent of America, or 
endeavoring to establish their peculiar political 








systemsamong them. In the annual sent 
by the present President, Mr. Polk, to-the Con- 


gress of 1846, the same principle of the non- 
interference of Euro Powers is re 
Thus, in accordance with these cabinet doctri 
the pat po artic Rice agar nt would be 
0 to the tion 0 dandS 
Pree attains of Yucatan. The th it 
such intervention should take place, it is more 
than probable that it would t in embroi 
Yucatan; the condition of that country woul 
then be infinitely worse even than it is now, inas- 
much as, besides suffering all the inconveniences 
of the present war, it would be exposed to the 
chance of being the theatre of another war, as, 
alth the above-' es are 


ments of either conform to them, 
or not, according to their own peculiar views of 

Cassivs M. Cray.—We find in the New York 
Evening Mirror the following notice of the result 





of the suit of Cassius M. Clay against the rioters 
who took down his-press at I; 
Refer 
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(C. M. Clay) and his principal witnessthe pub- 
lisher, William Neal, and the two other counsel, 
Messrs. J. Speed Smith and Garrett Davis, were 
absent. But Henry Clay, who had hurried home 
from his grand electioneering tour, in order to 
id, by the power of his name and presence, in the 
overthrow of the liberties of his State and cour- 
try, assisted by ex-Chief Justice George Robert- 
son, (the author of the ‘Secret Circular,) T. F. 
Marshall, Mr. Robinson of Georgetown, and A. 
R. Woolley, Professor of the Lexington Law 
School, forced Mr. Shy into a trial. Davis Har- 
lan, a of Frankfort, was called in to assist Mr. 
Shy. he trial was most animated and interest. 
ing. Shy and Harlan covered themselves with 
that glory which eloquence, uni@l to and vindi- 
cating justice, can only confer. A verdict was given 
for C. M. Claytand the Hon. Henry Clay and 
his son, James B. Clay, fell to the amount of 
$2,500.” 
We also notice in the same paper a very pun- 
gent letter from C. M. Clay to his relative, which, 
as it has excited much animadversion, we shall 


publish in our next, as a part of the history of the 
times. 
ag 

Appropriation FoR CotorEp Scuoors In New 
Yorx.—We are requested to give insertion to 
the following article, from a New York paper : 

« Friend Smith: Permit me through your paper 
to call the attention of the colored people of this 
State to the following law, appropriating a sum of 
money to defray the expense of schools for the 
exclusive instruction of colored children, passed 
May 12, 1847: 

“+ There shall be paid, from the income of the 
United States deposite fund, to the trustees of 
every incorporated village which shall, during one 
year from the passage of this act, support for 
three months or more a school for the exclusive 
instruction of colored children, the sum of twelve 
dollars a month during the time such school shall 
be kept, not exceeding six months, to be applied 
to defraying the expenses thereof; but nod money 
shall be paid, as aforesaid, for any month during 
which the number of scholars attending such 
school shall be, on the average, less than ten ; and 
for this purpose the sum of five thousand dollars 
of the said income is hereby appropriated? 

“T find, by inquiry at the Comptroller’s office, 
that but three schoois have availed themselves of 
the appropriation. / It cannot be that it is gene- 
rally known that such an appropriation has been 
made. If you and other editors friendly to the 
colored people will publish this article, you will 
confer a favor upon them. T.S.B. 

“ Avsany, Merch 22, 1848.” 





Startiine [nrormation.—The London Times, 
which knowsall things and decides all questions, 
contains the following startling asmsouncement : 

_“ Already is the dissolution of #ee Union con- 
sidered a probable occurrence, and it is hard to 
avoid conclading that, before five years more have 
elapsed, the United States of America must neces- 
sarily have been either resolved or expanded into 
some political society vastly different from that 
represented now. The final decision of this vital 
question will, in all probability, be sealed by the 
next Presidential election, for which all parties 
are preparing.” 

What a striking illustration this furnishes of 
the folly of dogmatizing on subjects of which we 
know nothing? 


Trisute To Mr. Apams.—We notice in many 
parts of the country the reports of proceedings of 
meetings among the colored people, called to do 
honor to the memory of Mr. Adams. Some have 
been marked for publication in our paper, but our 
columns are too crowded to admit of anything 
more than this brief notice. Such proceedings 
are alike honorable to the colored people and to 
him who was an advocate of their rights. 





Horton, tHe Biack Barp or Cuaren Hitt.— 
A Southern correspondent in North Carolina has 
been kind enough to promise for the Era a notice 
of the life and writings of George M. Horton, the 
“ Black Bard of Chapel Hill,” who is yet in sla- 
very. Anonymous pieces from his pen have fre- 
quently circulated in the newspapers, receiving 
high praise. 





Micnican Liserty Press.—This is the title of 
a new Liberty paper, to be commenced about the 
1st of this month, at Battle Creek, Michigan, un- 
der the editorial conduct of Erastus Hussey, as- 
sisted by Dr. N. M. Thomas and Dr.S. B. Thayer. 
Price $1.50, or $2 if not paid in advance. 





Tue Oxser.in Evancetist.—We welcome the 
-Oberlin Evangelist again to our table. We learn 
that the loss of the publisher by the fire was very 





mentioned 
of the United States Government, other Govern. | 


severe. The friends of the paper will doubtless 
feel interested in giving it a vigorous support. 





Don’t Comprain—A merchant was one day 
returning from market. He was on horseback, 
and behind his saddle was a valise filled with 
money. The rain fell with violence, and the good 
old man was wet to the skin. At this time he 
was quite vexed, and murmured because God had 
given him such hard weather for his journey. He 
soon reached the border of a thick forest. What 
was his terror on beholding on one side of the road 
a robber, who, with levelled gun, was aiming at 
him, and attempting to fire ; but the powder being 
wet with the rain, the gun did not go off, and the 
merchant, giving spurs to his horse, fortunately 
had time to escape. As soon as he found himself 
safe, he said to himself, “How wrong was I, not 
to endure the rain patiently, as sent by Provi- 
dence! If the weather had been dry and fair, I 
should not probably have been alive at this hour. 
The rain which caused me to murmur came at a 
fortunate moment to save my life, and preserve to 
me my property.” 


ELECTION IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


“The Journal of Commerce states the vote for 
mayor as follows: 


Havemeyer - - - = 22,865 
Brady - - - = = 21,771 
Havemeyer’s majority - - 1,094 





“The board of aldermen comprises ten Whigs 


and eight Democrats; the board of assistants, nine 
of each—a tie. 


“Last year, the board of aldermen comprised 
eleven Whigs, six Democrats, and one Native; the 
assistants, eleven Whigs and seven Democrats.” 

The New York Globe claims the result as a vic- 
tory over both the Whigs and the Conservative 
Democrats, who, it asserts, from hostility to Mr- 
Havemeyer, as the Wilmot Proviso delegate to 
the Baltimore Convention, labored to defeat his 
election. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The latest intelligence from Mexico is highly 
favorable to the cause of peace. The civil author- 
ity in the cities of Mexico, Vera Cruz, and Tam- 
pico, in accordance with the terms of the armis- 
tice, has been surrendered to the Mexicans. 

It was confidently anticipated that a quorum of 
the Mexican Congress would assemble before 
Nuntes, and ratify the treaty. 

General Scott intended to leave Mexico on the 
adjournment of the court of inquiry. He was 
expected hourly at Vera Cruz. 








LOUISVILLE EXAMINER. 


The Examiner, to correct some misunderstand- 
ing of its objects, thus states its position and de- 


signs : 
“The Examiner is ned an goer ad 
and the organ and exponent of the Eman- 
Caan movement in rrewonn 1 is _ a 

party allegiance. It nothing to do wit! 

political contests; whatever we insert in regard 
to men or parties, we insert as part of the history 
of passing events; and nothing would induce us 
to e1 directly or indirectly in State conflicts, 
Presidential contests, or party movements of any 
character. 


“ Next August, the people of this State are to 
vote whether they. have a Convention. A 
Convention will be held; of this result no man of 

y entertains a doubt. When this is de- 


“ Never, so much as now, have we felt the im- 
portance of the cause, or 


the deep. necessity of 








will beseen. Love of freedom, every: 
where aa over the Guilin 4. tial, 
shows that its erp borate Ugcubes sgl 
iby work with honesty of purpose and vigor of 


then will arise th ¢ question, shall 
eek, ni seaabeh not lym anal te 
to not only to eo 
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This is the true ground, and we hope the Ex- 
aminer may be vigorously sustained. We know 
not how any Anti-Slavery citizen of a free State 
can refuse his support to a slave State paper, con- 
ducted on such principles. The Examiner is not 
only a most effective Anti-Slavery paper, but one 
of the best of family papers. It is elevated in tone, 
liberal in spirit, and comprehensive in its views. 

There are many Anti-Slavery men belonging to 
the Whig and Democratic parties who are sensi- 
tive in regard to their party relations. In the 
Examiner they will find a journal which holds 
itself aloof from all party contests. 





For the National Era. 


COMING OUT! 

“ Short and sweet.” So you editors advise, al- 
beit you give us column articles. Well, I’ll fol- 
low the advice, and scold at the example. 

What now, you ask? Why this, that we have 
had a real Clay meeting here; one of your enthu- 
siastic turn outs. And what of that? Nothing ; 
except that we had some tall Anti-Slavery chat; 
and this I think, the important portion of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Thruston made a splendid speech ; said that 
Henry Clay had ever been opposed to Slavery ; 
that he (the orator) deplored its existence ; that, 
old as he was, he hoped to see the day when the 
curse should be rooted from the State; that he 
prayed God the Convention would fix a clause in 
the Constitution providing for its gradual extinc- 
tion. He was cheered roundly through all this. I 
can say to you, friend, there is nothing like having 
Anti-Slavery papers in the midst of slaveholders. 
It developes, concentrates, and gives publicity to 
the “Liberty feeling,” and helps on the good 
cause. A year ago, this speech would not have 
been made, and, if made, it would not have been 
cheered. 

So much for progress and prospects in this 
quarter! But “short and sweet” is my motto— 
therefore, I close. Yours, truly, Crisis. 

Louisville, March 26, 1848. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 





Apnit 11. 

Senate—Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, presented 
a memorial from John S. Skinner, of New York, 
praying, in behalf of the agriculturists of the 
country, an appropriation of money, to be applied 
under the direction of the State Governments, or 
as Congress may direct, to the establishment of 
institutions for instruction in geology, mineralo- 
gy, vegetable and animal physiology, &c. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Agriculture, and order- 
ed to be printed. 

Memorials were presented—for the abolition of 
the slave trade, by Mr. Bradbury; for the same, 
and for an appropriation of a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands for the gradual abolition 
of slavery throughout the United States, by Mr. 
Hale. : 

Various reports were made. 

Mr. Hannegan moved that so much of the Pres- 
ident’s message as relates to the Amistad case, be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations- 
Agreed to. 

The bill in relation to the California claims was 
discussed by Mr. Dayton at great length. 

Adjourned. 


Hovse.—A debate took place (of which we have 
given elsewhere quite a full report) on a motion 
of Mr. Palfrey to reconsider the resolution con- 
cerning the French Revolution. ° 

The House then took up the bill making appro- 
priation for the support of the Military Academy 
at West Point for the year ending June 30, 1849, 
It was read a third time, passed, and sent to the 
Senate. It appropriates $141,472. 


Aprit 12. 

Senate.—A memorial praying for certain al- 
terations in the Tariff of 1846 was presented by 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. 

Several private bills were disposed of. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, the Secretary of the 
Senate was instructed to purchase 2,000 addition- 
al copies of the Constitution of the United States; 
and, on motion of Mr. Benton, 3,000 extra copies 
of the Fremont Court Martial report were ordered 
to be printed. The Joint Committee on Printing 
was ordered to inquire into the expediency of re- 
pealing the law directing the manner of the pub- 
lic printing. 

Mr. Mangum moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill concerning the Supreme Court had 
been rejected. The yeas and nays were demand- 
ed, and stood as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Breese, 
Butler, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Downs, Greene, Hanne- 
gan, Hunter, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Niles, 
Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Upham—22. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Ashley, Badger, Bagby, Benton, 
Bright, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, 


Dix, Felch, Hale, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, 
Spruance, Turney, Westcott—16. 


The bill was then made the special order for 
Monday next. 

Mr. Mason addressed the Senate at length on 
the California claims. The bill was passed over 
informally, and the Senate, after a time spent in’ 
Executive session, adjourned. 


Hovsr.—The bill in relation to the foreign 
mail service was acted upon in Committee of the 
Whole, and laid aside to be reported. The bill 
for the payment of revolutionary claims was then 
discussed. The Committee rose and reported 
progress on this bill, and reported the bill on the 
foreign mail service, which was read a third time, 
and passed. It authorizes the Postmaster General 
to establish a system of retaliatory measures 
against Great Britain, in relation to postage be- 
tween the two countries. 

Apri 13. 

Senate.—The bill for the repair of the dam at 
Cumberland island, in the Ohio river, was taken 
up. Mr. Bagby spoke in opposition. The bill 
was passed over informally, and the bill to repeal 
an act concerning pilots was taken up, and ex- 
plained and enforced by Mr. Dix. Messrs. Miller 
and Davis opposed the bill. It was passed over 
informally, and the bill relating to the California 
claims was discussed by Messrs. Badger, Benton, 
Rusk, Butler, and Phelps. 

Adjourned. 

Hovse.—The Hon. Horacr Mann, elected in 
the place of Mr. Apams, appeared, was qualified, 
and took his seat. 

Mr. Meade submitted a resolution looking to 
the establishment of a tribunal before which all 
private claims against the United States might be 
prosecuted. Mr. Rockwell stated that the subject 
was now before the Committee of Claims. The 
resolution was not received. 


' The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the New York contested election. Mr. Thomp- 
son, on behalf of the majority of the committee 
which had reported in favor of the contestant, 
Mr. Monroe, stated that his claim rested on the 
allegation that 143 paupers from the almshouse 
and hospital of the 18th ward of the city of New 
York, voted at the third election district of that 
ward, from which they had not been admitted to 
that institution; and that these, with several con- 
victs from Blackwell’s island, more than counter- 
balanced the majority of 143 votes in favor of the 
sitting member. The right of the paupers to 
vote, according to the laws of New York, was 
maintained by the minority of the committee. — 

After some time spent in the consideration of 
the report, the House adjourned. 


Aprit 14. 

Sznatz—The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill making aD appropriation for 
the repair of the dam on the Ohio river. A de- 
bate on the subject of internal improvements in 
general took place, in which Mr. Calhoun took 
ground in support of the right of Congress to act 
within certain limits, in opposition to Messrs. 
Bagby and: Davis of Mississippi. The bill was 


then passed—_ 


Yxas—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, 
c Cc Davis 
ameron, big pee ° vis 


Manchin ers 
Dix, Downs, | h Foote, Gres ges 
on anlage bi 





Nays—Messrs. , Butler, Hale, Hunter, 
Seknevn of Georgia; Haast, Moor, Turney—8, ’ 


The Senate then took up the private calendar, 
and passed some twenty bills. The bill for the 
relief of the legal heirs of Capt. Elliott, on a claim 
for expenses alleged to have been incurred in giv- 
ing certain entertainments to royal visiters, was, 
on tle motion of Mr. Hale, after a spirited de- 
bate, indefinitely postponed. 

Adjourned till Monday. 


Hovse.—After debate on the election case, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the private calendar. 

The bill for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of R. W. Meade was debated at great length, 
and the Committee rose and reported progress. 
Several Senate bills were referred—and the 
House then adjourned. 


Apri 15. 
Senate did not sit. 


Hovse.—The House was again occupied with 
the consideration of private bills. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Meade 
was again debated in Committee of the Whole, 
which at length rose, reported progress, and the 
House adjourned. 

Aprit 17. 

Senate.—Mr. Rusk presented a joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Texas, respecting the 
jurisdiction of the Sabine river. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Allen presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of Ohio, in favor of Whitney’s Rail- 
road to the Pacific. 


Mr. Allen presented a memorial of the commit- 
tee of editors in Ohio, praying that newspapers 
may be conveyed free of postage within thirty 
miles from the places of their publication. 

Mr. Cameron presented a petition of citizens of 
Philadelphia, for the establishment of a railroad 
as a post route between that city and New York, 
so as to do away with the monopoly of the Cam- 
der. and Amboy Railroad. 

Petitions presented by Mr. Badger for the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon. The number of signers 
to all the petitions on this subject is estimated at 
100,000. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
California claims. 

Mr. Mason modified his motion to recommit 
the bill, so as to omit the instructions; and it was 
agreed to. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to relieve the Judges of the Supreme Court 
from circuit duty one year. 

Mr. Ashley addressed the Senate at some 
length in opposition to the bill. He was followed 
by Messrs. Allen, Crittenden, Butler, Foote, and 
Johnson of Maryland ; ‘after which, the Senate at 
a late hour adjourned. 


Hovse.—Mr. Clingman moved to suspend the 
rules of the House, to enable him to offer a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Palfrey asked what business would be in 
erder, if the motion should not prevail. 

The Speaker replied, the call of the States for 
petitions. 

Mr. Palfrey said, so he understood. He was 
opposed to the motion of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and wished to state his reasons. 

The Speaker said the question was not de- 
batable. ; 

Mr. Palfrey would respectfully ask to be in- 
formed, under which of the rules the Chair made 
that decision. 

The Speaker was understood to say that the 
motion being intended to bring a subject immedi- 
ately before the House for consideration, its ob- 
ject would be defeated, if debate were allowed to 
intervene. ‘ 

Mr. Palfrey took an appeal, and wished to de- 
bate it. 

The Speaker said the appeal was not debatable. 

Mr. Palfrey would respectfully inquire under 
what rule of the House the Chair made that de- 
cision. 

The Speaker was understood to answer to the 
same effect as before. 

Mr. Palfrey asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to give him three minutes—five, at most— 
to attempt to show that the decisign of the Chair, 
uprightiy made, no doubt, sustained by prece- 
dents, as he was informed, was yet not according 
to law. 

Several voices—I object. 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Clingman, Mr. Palfrey asked the yeas and nays, 
which were not ordered. The question being 
then taken, the rules were suspended, and Mr, 
Clingman’s resolution relating to the correspond- 
ence between General Scott and the Secretary of 
War was introduced. 

The rules were suspended to allow Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll to offer a resolution, instructing the 
Committee-of Ways and Means to ascertain, on 
consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whether a reduction of the ad valorem duties on 
French importations from 30 to 15 per cent., 
would not greatly aid Franct in her present dis- 
tress, and minister to the finances of this country 

Mr. Vinton moved to amend by restricting the 
inquiry to what modification it is necessary to 
make in the tariff of 1846. 

The resolution was at last laid upon the table, 
on motion of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, by a vote 
of 99 to 85. 

Mr. Botts moved to suspend the rules to enable 
him to offer resolutions calling for information in 
relation to the suspension of General Scott. Not 
agreed to. : 

Mr. Boyd moved to suspend the rules for the 
purpose of taking up and referring the Senate 
bills on the Speaker’s table, (the chief bill being 
the Ten Regiment Bill) Not agreed to. 

The rules were suspended to enable Mr. Vin- 
ton to offer a resolution for making the appropri- 
tion bills the special order of the day for Wed- 
nesday next. Mr. Ficklin moved to amend the 
resolution by including the bill to provide a Ter- 


. ritorial Government for Oregon and the Ten Regi- 


ment Bill. The amendment was divided, and the 
part including the Oregon Territorial bill was 
adopted. That. part of it which related to the 
Ten Regiment bill was then adopted—97 yeas, 
92 nays. The resolution as amended was then 
rejected—yeas 74, nays 101. 

Several other motions were made to suspend 
the rules, but they were disagreed to, and the 
House adjourned. 

Aprit 18, 

Srnate.—After disposing of the routine busi- 
ness, the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the Judiciary bill, which was debated by Messrs. 
Allen, Johnson of Maryland, Butler, and others. 

Hovsr.—Mr. Giddings asked leave to present 
a resolution. Objection being made, he asked 
leave to have the resolution read for information. 
It was read at the Clerk’s table; but objection 
being made, it was not received. The resolution 
is as follows: bs 


- 


Whereas more than eighty men, women, and 
children, are said to be now confin in the prison 


of the District of Columbia, without being charg- 
ed with crime, or any impropriety, other than an 
attempt to enjoy the liberty for which our fathers 
encountered toil, suffering, and death itself, and 
for which the people of many European Govern- 
ments are now st ing: And whereas said 
prison was erected, is now sustained, by funds 
contributed by the 0 of the free as well as of 
slave States, and is under the control of the laws 
and officers of the United States: And whereas 
such conduct is d ry to our national char- 
acter, incompatible with the duty of a civilized 


and Christian peas unworthy of being sus- 
tained by an American 

a fete That a Select Committee, of five 
members of this body, be appointed to inquire 
into and report to by what authority 
said prison is used for the. of confining 
persons who have to begy ater 
very — with leave to report w. is 
proper in: to said 





or 
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DISTURBANCE, 


Last Saturday night, we learn, some seventy or 
eighty slaves escaped from this place, in a sloop 
or schooner, and proceeded down the river. The 
fact was not discovered till next day, when a 
steamboat was despatched in pursuit. The fu- 
gitives, together with three white men, who nav- 
igated the craft, were caught, brought back, and 
imprisoned. A great deal of excitement was the 
result ; and the cry soon arose among the crowd, 
that the National Era was the cause of the mis- 
chief, Of course, there is no truth in this—not 
one particle. But, excited men do not inquire 
or reason. While we are writing this, at ten 
o'clock at night, a crowd of men and boys is col- 
lected about the office; many stones have been 
thrown ; but the police are striving to do their 
duty. They may fail; the multitude may over- 
power them; but we hope for the best. We can- 
not but think that the sober second thought of 
the ringleadersin this affair will arouse compunc- 
tion for this violent assault against the liberty of 
the press—a liberty in our case which even they 
dare not say, has been abused. 

All we have to say is, we stand by the freedom 
of the press, whatever the result. 


Wednesday morning, 8 o'clock. The mob dis- 
persed last night about 12 o’clock—thanks to the 
efficient conduct of Captain Goddard and the 
rest ef the police. The rumor that the office of 
the National Era was concerned in the escape of 
the slaves in the Pearl, is utterly groundless— 
this its originators know, but they are wil- 
ling to use it to inflame popular feeling against 
our Press. Whatever we do, we do openly. We 
cherish an instinctive abhorrence of any move- 
ment which would involve us in the necessity of 
concealment, strategy, or trickery of any kind. 

No! No! We understand this outrage. It 
is aimed at the Freedom of the Press. We own 
and edit a paper which is as free as the winds of 
heaven. It bows neither to slavery nor to the 
mob. We stand upon our rights as a man, and 
as an American citizen, and will use these rights, 
in speaking and writing freely upon any subject 
we please, despite all threats or violence. It is a 
damning disgrace, that at the very moment we are 
rejoicing with the people of France at their tri- 
umph over a Despot who undertook to enslave the 
press, an attempt should be made to strike down 
the freedom of the press in the Capital City of 
this Republic, in sight of the National Legis- 
lature. 

We are again threatened—the outrage is to be 
repeated, it is said. And for what? What is 
our offence? Is there a man in this community 
Whom we have injured? Have we not been kind 
and courteous to all men, studious of the propri- 
eties which ought to distinguish the discussion of 
all important questions? There is no man in this 
city who has examined our paper that finds any 
fault with its tone, style, or temper. 

Enough. We yield to no violence. We ap- 
peal to the good sense of this community, aye, 
and, as we said, the sober second thought of the 
infatuated persons who, in a paroxysm of blind 
excitement, assailed our press. It cannot be that 
in the nineteenth century, in the face of a world 
struggling for free thought, free speech, free ac- 
tion, and looking up to this Republic for example 
and encouragement, a free Press should be put 
down by violence in the capital city of this Re- 
public. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


The Hutchinsons in Baltimore—How Received—Full 
Houses—Their Visit to Washington, &c. 
BattimoreE, April 10, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I write this morning with the single purpose of 
reporting the fact that the Hurcumsons have 
paid their contemplated visit to our city. Their 
reception has been more than gratifying. It has 
been glorious! 

They gave concerts on Thursday and Saturday 
evenings, in Lee’s Saloon, a large and very neat, 
well-lighted room, corner of Baltimore and Cal- 
vert streets. The attendance was large, and high- 
ly respectable, in the most literal sense of the 
term; and although they sang “A Good Time 
Coming!” with its denunciation of war and sla- 
very as those “monsters of iniquity,” a new song of 
the French Revolution, inters with genuine 
“liberalism,” and “The Old Granite State,” 
wherein they proclaim that they are “the friends 
of emancipation,” &c., the audience not only bore 
it well, but loudly applauded at the close of each 
of these songs, as at the close of others. Is not this 
“glory enough for one day”—nay, for at least a 
year, Doctor? I think so, and feel so, too; and 
you must allow me to express the joy of my heart 
by giving three cheers for Baltimore ! 

May Baltimoreans never show themselves to be 
unworthy of the praise conveyed by thé expres- 
sions of exultation which I have just indulged! 
And, oh! why should people not be allowed to 
sing, and speak, and write, their sentiments on all 
subjects alike, in this professedly “free land!” 
There is true glory in freedom of speech and oi 
the press, and infamy in the reverse, and infamy 
only! But I believe that the Rubicon has been 
passed in Maryland. The issue was fully made 
by my late paper, when dragged before the Legis- 
lature, lashed into all the fury of which its most 
pro-slavery members could make it capable—and 
afterwards, when before the Grand Jury; and 
Free Discussion had a glorious triumph! 

.The Hutchinsons left for your city this morn- 








| ing, where they will give three concerts—viz: on 


Monday, Thursday, and Friday evenings—in- 
tending to give us another treat or two, on their 
return. I have no doubt they will meet with that 
warm reception to which their earnestness and 
worth, to say nothing of their enchanting singing, 
as such, clearly entitle them. There is one song, 
about “Eight Dollars a Day,” whose keenness oi 
satire will make even the M. C’s laugh—albeit 
aimed directly at themselves! J.E.S8. 





O¢F The Anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti 
Slavery Society will be held, with Divine permission, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 9th, at 
three o’clock, P. M., when the Annual Report will be made, 
and several addresses delivered. It is hoped that there will 
be a numerous attendance of friends of the cause from differ- 
ent parts of the country, as the meeting is expected to be one 
of unusual interest. 

A public breakfast will be given on Wednesday, May 10th, 
at half past seven o'clock, A. M., in the Lecture Room of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, entrance on Anthony street. After 
the repast, addresses will be made by several gentlemen. 
Tickets admitting ladies and gentlemen can be obtained at 
the new rooms of the Society, 61 John street. 

WILLIAM E. WHITING, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 

Committee of Arrangements. 

OF The Free Synod of Cincinnati,— The next stated 
meeting of the “ Free Synod of Cincinnati” will be held at 
Darlington, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the third Fri 
day of May, (19th day,) at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

1. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, (O.,) March 15, 1848. 


ae 


02¢F Ecclesiastical Notice —The Free Presbytery of Ma- 
honing will hold its next meeting at Bedford, Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the 17th day of May next, at 
\l o'clock, A. M. Sessional records and statistical reports 
will be expected. JOSEPH GORDON, 

April 13.—3¢ Stated Clerk. 





iQ’y~ Notice —The Executive Committee of the Liberty 
Party of Eastern Pennsylvania, having resolved to place one 
or mote lecturing agents in the field, will be pleased to hear 
from ahy one disposed to devote his energies to the propaga- 
tion of the principles of the Liberty party, distributing Anti- 
Slavery publications, and obtaining subscribers to the Lib- 
erty Herald and other papers devoted to the cause of human 
freedom. Address WILLIAM B. THOMAS, 


zs Philadelphia. 








JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant E Church in the State of North 
Sok ean Deane 
Diocese. ILLiam Jay. ion. * 
tthe 5 of this most excellent and interest- 
emg in the National Era in 1837, will be 
the ren Encoetive Committes of the Amer. 
a three cents ras calaeaens 
or 
hers mow. Aco 
conveyance they may be py THARNED, 
22 Spruce Street, New York. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, « 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, 
C Clark street, Chicago, Llinois. fo ng 


attention to ; 

County court—frat Monday in Febrenzy, May, and Oc 

"Circuit second Monday in June and November. | 
ace ee te 


_ LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 











GPENCER & 1H, Attorneys and Counsellors st 
Sener Pea 








MOUNT PLEASANT BOA 
BOYS, AMH nee SCHOOL FOR 





ER: i 
REV, J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 

HE summer session of this school wilt commence on 
Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to October 1st, 1848, 
five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
on Te number is limited to twenty-five. 
s.—For tuition, board, washing, mending, fue}, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and ciron. 
lars, containing together with a list of the pupils and their 


8, a Statement of the character, plan, and object of 
yom a may be obtained by addressing ag Principal at 
erst. 


120.—7t ? 





AGENTS WANTED. 


HE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, under the editorial 

charge of Mrs. A. G. Whittlesey, commenced its rix- 
teenth volume on the Ist of January. It is the oldest and 
most popular work of the kind uow published, and is afford- 
ed at the low price of one dollar a year. Travelling and lec- 
t agents are wanted in various parts of the Union, to 
extend its circulation; and to those of proper qualifications 
the publisher offers good inducements. Clergymen without 
& charge, theological students, and others, will find this an 
excellent field of usefulness, and one that will compensate 
liberally for the time and labor employed. Applications, 
with written testimonials, may be addressed, post puid, to 

MYRON FINCH, Publisher, 

April 20.—3t No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


INTENDED REMOVAL, 


HE Depository and Office of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and of the American Missionary 
Association will be removed, on the Ist of May, from No. 22 
Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near William street. All 
communications or parcels for both Societies sbould be di- 
rected as above, after the Ist proximo. 
April 20 —3t WILLIAM HARNED, Office Agent. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WItH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 

erating Staveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermout, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign ge | Soei- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single spy) 3 cents, 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


April 20. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Viscase, is open to receive Patiente. 

It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. ‘The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
, 8ix hundred feet above its level. They are pure, oft, 

very cold, aud abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge ot the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
having to busi , or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. _We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Uur sitting room 
and dining ball are spacious, and front the Laxe. ‘Ihose 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out deiay, as in most cases winter treatment is equaily suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an carly aj plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
‘TERMs.—Six dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. ‘Those wishing to occupy roms singly, aud Lave fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Hach patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 

bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 























OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 


par H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. U., prepares Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 

Persons at a distance, by sending their models, or a pen 
or pencil sketch, with a short description of their invention, 
by letter, may be informed whether it be patentable, and 
how the patent can be obtained without the expense and in- 
convenience of a journey to Washington. 

Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

Being a Practica: Mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All modeis and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, k ecords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
—_ business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Persons are frequently subjected to long and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse- 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly or 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cost, the patent often fails to protect the invyen- 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. All 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent residing at the seut of Govern- 
ment, where he has daily access to the models ana specitica- 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of infurmation 
that do not exist elsewhere, which usually enables him to 
draw up specificatiuns that will amply secure the just 
claims of the inventor, and at the same time avoid an inter- 
ference with old inventions. By this means the sejection of 
an application is generally prevented, and a strong and valid 
patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Unites States Patent Office, Washington, D. U. 

RB. Letters must be post paid. April 13. 





ENGRAVING, 

HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street. 
J . site the Eutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Builk , Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&e. , Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat~- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order, 
Drawing School.—lnstruction given in the art of Draw- 

ing. April 22. 





UPHOLSTERY. 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cal- 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 





SHOES, 


THE LADIES.—TuHomas H. Stanrorp, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Buiiimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Clrildren’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2.25; Half Gaiters, $1.60 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Thin Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 





CHAILKS, 

j & Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 

would inform their friends and the public aor, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c. ; all 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms, 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


f rove = BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old — 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
pre 





pared to manufacture 


dies or gentlemen. 

D* JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 
o&f Electro-M: ism, may be found at his office, 227 

West Pratt orate, timore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 

—— . ML, unless professionally engaged. 


e cheapest and best work, for la- 
April 29. 





MEDICAL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the Norfh with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 s. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 22 ers street, by 
Feb. LLIAM HARNED. 





THE TEETH, 
ENTISTRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all Dental operations in the best man- 
ner, and a very reasonable prices. Having facilities not pos- 
sessed by any other person in his profession, he is enabled to 
insert the best tee Sy at about ge we 4 
prices, and in a style which, for appearance, ptation 
durability cannot be surpassed. ecayed Teeth stopped by 
filling, and every plug warranted permanent. The 
administered in S operations, when desired. Extract- 
ing Teeth under its influence, 50 cents; or without this, 26 


cents. 

N. B.—Persous who have lost all their sone teeth may 
have a set of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to be 
worn on the bare gum, without clasps or springs, and war- 
ranted to answer the desired purpose. Dee. 2. 


CLOTHING. 
HNSTON, Dr and Tailor, Fayette st. 
yp ov wilh af Howard street Baltimore, respectfully 

the public that he has on hand a se- 











CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED. 
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stand on the same footing with the white voter. 
There were iminations them; and if 
there were any eases pews eg. did not en- 
joy all the privileges of citizenst ip. 

Mr. Tuck in and, the floor being yield- 
e1, begged leave to correct the: gentleman in re- 
gard to New Hampshire. Free negroes voted in 

ew Hampshire; and he would inform the gen- 
tleman that very many of them were intelligent 
and ble men. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Barty continued. How many of them had 
the gentleman ever seen on the jury, at the bar, 
on the bench of justice? Not one, he would un- 
dertake to say. And they could not marry a 
white woman. [A laugh. And yet gentlemen 
came here and told them that they were free and 
equal. It was not the fact anywhere. Look at 
Connecticut, in the very heart of New England. 
On a late occasion, by an overwhelming popeles 
vote, she had denied them the right of suffrage. 
Look at New York, Pennsylvania, to every State 
in the Union where they were not entitled to the 
enjoyment of the rights of the white; and yet 
gentlemen talked to them about emancipating 
their slaves. Go home (said he) and emancipate 
your free negroes. When you do that, we will 
listen to you with more patience. Until you have 
taken the beam out of your own eye, do not under- 
take to remove the mote from ours. — : 

But the gentleman, not content with referring 
to the Legislature of Virginia, and her constitu- 
tion, had undertaken to tell the House about her 
want of prosperity, and to refer them to the greater 
growth and success of other States. He (Mr. B.) 
knew that this was a very common idea; but he 
undertook to say, With some small knowledge of 
the fact, that there was not one of the old States 
which had advanced in prosperity with more 
steady, decided step than Virginia. He undertook 
to say, that there was no State in which the pro- 
gress of improvement had been more rapid and 
certain. He knew some of the new States had 
outstripped her. The cheapness of their lands, 
and many other circumstances which he could not 
now stop to discuss, had stimulated them into 
rapid prosperity ; a prosperity which he had never 
envied them. But he maintained that, among the 
old States of this Union, there was no State 
which had advanced in population and wealth with 
more steady step than had Virginia. Even Mas- 
sachusetts herself, with all the protection she had 
received from the General Government, elevating 
her and depressing us, has not & larger ratio ot 
representation, in comparison With Virginia, on 
this floor, than she had in the first Congress under 
the Constitution. 

[Here Mr. Bayly referred again to St. Domin- 
go, and remarked sf 

The House would recollect—those who had paid 
attention to his speech—that he had referred ex- 

ressly to the fact that the Abolition Society ot 

ondon had furnished Ogé with a ship, with men 
and money ; and it was by this aid, thus furnished 
by persons belonging to associations precisely sim- 
ilar to those that existed here, that these negroes 
had been stirred up to insurrection, and been en- 
abled to succeed. How? By cutting the throats 
of every white man, woman, and child, in the 
island, except the few that F 

Mr. Asumun wished to correct the gentleman 
on one point. Ogé’s mission, he presumed the 
gentleman would recollect, was to vindicate the 
rights of the mulattoes against the whites. His 
mission was not emancipation. 

Mr. Bayty knew, as well as a man could expect 
to know from general reading, the history of that 
transaction; and he now repeated, if the gentle- 
man would go to his own historian, Edwards, he 
will find that the whites would have succeeded in 
suppressing this insurrection, but for the men and 
money furnished by these Abolition fanatics ot 
England and France. And how did the mulattoes 
profit? Ashe had said the other day, after the 
whites were exterminated by the joint action of 
the blacks and the mulattoes, they were not yet 
satiated with blood, and at a subsequent period 
the blacks turned upon the mulattoes themselves, 
and from thet hour to this there had been nothing 
but confusion and bloodshed in that island, until 
it was fast relapsing into that barbarism which he 
fully believed it was impossible to keep the negro 
out of in any other way than by the guardianship 
and protection of the white. He said now, whether 
by the torch of the incendiary and the dagger ot 
the assassin, or by the peaceful action of the Gov- 
ernment, emancipation could never take place in 
any country where there was a predominance 
of blacks, without absolute destruction to the 
whites. There was no man who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the black race who believed that 
the two races could ever live together in the same 
community as equals; they never did anywhere, 
and never could. Look to the British islands: 
British statesmen had admitted that their attempt 
at emancipation there had proved a failure. It 
took place under circumstances more favorable 
than could ever again occur. The masters were 
in some sort compensated for their slaves by the 
appropriation of $100,000,000; and there was not 
that acute sting of wrong which would occur 
where they were not thus emancipated ; they un- 
derwent a probation of ten years; they had Brit- 
ish bayonets there, to keep them in order, and 
protect the throats of white men against their 
murder ; and yet, with all these safeguards, with 
all these favorable circumstances, which never 
did occur and never could occur again, what was 
the condition of things there? Look to the de- 
bates in the British Parliament; look to the ad- 
mission of her statesmen, and even of her Aboli- 
tion journals—and it was everywhere conceded 
that the attempt had proved a failure. It had 
been maintained in the British Parliament, as it 
was here, that white labor would be more profita- 
ble than slave labor; that emancipation would 
enhance the products of those islands. We of the 
South (said he) knew otherwise. As young as he 
was, he reviewed in one of the periodicals of the 
day these positions; he was not wise after the 
fact ; in 1833, in this article, which was in print, 
he had predicted exactly what had since occurred. 
He undertook ‘to say there was no man in the 
South, who understood the negro character, who 
did not foresee precisely what had occurred. Eng- 
lish statesmen did not understand the fact, which 
it was a pity could not be learned here, that igno- 
rance and presumption were no substitute for 
knowledge, and that men cannot wisely regulate 
a subject who do not understand it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had refer- 
red to (he was sorry he [Mr. Ashmun] had refer- 
red to so many miscellaneous subjects in this con- 
nection, for it had betrayed him into a discursive- 
ness of debate which he hoped he was not much 
accustomed to) and asked him if the Orogon bill, 
with the anti-slavery restriction, was a libel on 
the Southern States? He regretted that the gen- 
tlemai. had made it necessary for him to refer to 
the circumstances under which that anti-slavery 
restriction was put in the bill. It had been in 
none of the Territorial bills that had preceded it, 
except the Wisconsin bill, and there in so loose 
and general phraseology that it had escaped the 
attention of the House. The effort had been 
abandoned in the case of the Iowa bill, and had 
never been renewed. When the Oregon bill came 
into this House in 1845, reported by a gentleman 
from a slave State, and from a committee the ma- 
jority of whom were from non-slaveholding States, 
there was no such restriction in it. It was placed 

he tted it—on the motion of a 
gentleman whose elevated personal character, 
whose elegant te, “onmcetorie Pee urbanity, 

‘whose ability, whose statesmanship, ought to have 

made him scorn to have sera ee in any such 

proceedings—by the gentleman who then, as now, 
. Yepresented the city of Boston. It was brought 
there against all precedent, against all necessity— 
circumstances which he regretted, as he regretted 
the source from which it came. If it had come 
from such a source as this amendment, he should 
have expected nothing better; but he 
he was disappointed, mortified, to see it come 
from the source from which it did. 
a St Se a ee ee 
Tvuespay, Aprit. 11; 1848. 


Mr. Patrrey rose as soon as the Journal had 
been read, and moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the joint resolution from the Senate, 
tendering the congratulations of the American to 
the French people, on the consolidation of a 
French Republic and the principles of liberty, 
‘Was passed yesterday. 

Mr. Paurrey said he was desirous yesterday to 
offer an amendment to the resolutions when they 


Were pending, but oy basa sation by the mo- 
jay the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Stephens] 
‘the previous question. If he had had an op- 


Ltcaberee yf we froula have offered boo nioting 
lution as an amendmen nent, to be prefixed to the 
series of resolutions that were intredaoed 












telligencer. m a gent 
| who resides in the town of New Bedford, with 
‘| whom. he was not 


gentleman from Virginia distinctly, though he 
sat near that gentleman. The pret Fy of the 
gentleman from Virginia, as the gentleman had 
himself very properly said, were very discursive, 
though certainly interesting, as far as he (Mr. P.) 
could hear them. Hedid not —_ pre merged 
because his hearing, never the qui 
affected by indis ition under which he labored. 
He was not now proposing to follow the gen- 
tleman from Virginia in the general course of his 
remarks, He had no means of doing it. He 
sought the means in the newspapers—or rather 
in the newspaper, the National Intelligencer —this 
morning, that he might see the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia, and revive his own im- 
ressions, and correct any errors into which he 
might have fallen. There was no report, how- 
ever, there; so that he was thrown entirely on 
his own very imperfect recollection. He was, 
nevertheless, obliged to address the House to-day, 
if at all; for the privilege of moving a reconsider- 
ation, which gave him the right to address the 
House, would be exhausted to-morrow. 
Ashe had said, he did not propose to follow 
the gentleman from Virginia in the whole range 
of his remarks ; it was only on one or two of the 
most important topics which that gentleman had 
brought forward that he should touch ; and par- 
ticularly he wished to correct the gentleman’s 
impression—for he supposed the gentleman from 
Virginia did not wish to rest under any misappre- 
hension, or mislead any of those who repose con- 
fidence in him—respecting a certain state of sen- 
timent and law in Massachusetts, to which the 
gentleman had alluded. He might, to be sure, 
haye interrupted the gentleman from Virginia, 
when he was treating on this topic yesterday, but 
he saw the gentleman from Virginia was in much 
better hands than his own—he alluded to his col- 
league, [Mr. Ashmun.| He was far from saying 
that Massachusetts, .in this or any particular, en- 
tirely conformed to the idea of a perfect Common- 
wealth. He knew there was nothing perfect here 
below, in either the individual or the social state. 
He was far from maintaining that the practices 
of Massachusetts conformed to her theories. But 
one thing he would tell the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, that Massachusetts was not too old to grow 
wiser; and she was growing wiser day by day, 
thank God. Massachusetts was a little younger 
than Virginia ; and if he might draw an inference 
from what had fallen from the gentleman from 
Virginia, he feared that Virginia was too old to 
grow wiser. 
The gentleman from Virginia had adverted to 
the marriage laws of Massachusetts—and he 
begged, if his recollection of what the gentleman 
from Virginia had said was not correct, that the 
gentleman would correct him. Massachusetts 
saw that there were people within her borders of 
mingled blood. Mulattoes were born in Massa- 
chusetts. He presumed mulattoes were born in 
Virginia. There were mulattoes there in 1836, 
1843, and 1844. He stated that fact from his own 
observation. Well, Massachusetts thought—her 
Legislative will was—that if there were to be 
persons born there of mingled blood, there should 
be no legal obstacle to their being honestly born ; 
and so she declared by her laws some five or six 
years ago. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in speaking of 
the social position of the colored race in Massa- 
chusetts, asked if it had been known that a colored 
man had ever served on a jury. He (Mr. P.) 
could not answer that question; but he could tell 
the gentleman from Virginia how the laws of 
Massachusetts stood on that subject, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. The laws of Mas- 
sachusetts specified no distinction of color among 
the qualifications of jurymen, and a colored man 
was as liable to be draughted to sit in the jury 
box as a white man. 

Mr. Bayty asked the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to yield the floor for explanation. 

Mr. Patrrey assented. 
Mr. Bay y said he had referred to instances of 
. universal social feeling repealing the laws of the 
tate. 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, inquired what the 
question was that was before the House. 
The Speaker replied, that it was on a motion 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Pal- 
frey] to reconsider the vote of the House yester- 
day, adopting the resolutions congratulating the 
French on the establishment of a Republican 
Government. 
Mr. Brown inquired if those resolutions were 
now before the House, and if they had not been 
returned to the Senate? And if they had been 
returned to the Senate, if this motion was now 
in order? 
The Speaker explained that the rules of the 
House gave the privilege to move a reconsidera- 
tion-on the day on which a vote was taken, or on 
the day succeeding; and such privilege was not 
superseded by the return of the resolutions to 
the Senate. That point had been frequently set- 
tled in this House. He would, however, state, as 
a matter of fact, that he understood that the 
papers were still in the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. Patrrey then resumed. He said he was 

the most helpless man in this House in the hands 
of a tactician—the rules might choke him off 
from all participation in debate, and he should 
not know how to help himself. He once thought 
he knew something of Parliamentary law, but the 
Rules and Orders of this House were an un- 
fathomable mystery to him. He believed, how- 
ever, that the rules had been applied by the Chair 
honestly and justly. He was sometimes fain 
merely to rise in his place, as he and the Speaker 
had been taught to do, when boys at school in 
New England, to say, “ Sir, may I speak ?” 
e gentleman from Virginia had suggested a 
case in which he supposed the laws to be over- 
ridden by public sentiment. Now, he did not 
know but that the gentleman from Virginia was 
right. He (Mr. P.) had never sat on a jury; he 
had never argued before a jury; he had never 
been tried by a jury. He knew not, then, how 
that might be; but this he knew, that the select- 
men of the town placed in a box the names of 
those citizens who were eligible to serve on juries. 
The law gave them a discretion as to the names 
they should place there, and they were authoriz- 
ed to deposite the names of those that they thought 
suitable. He supposed that the actual practice 
would be found to conform to the views of town 
officers. 

But the gentleman from Virginia looked a little 
higher, and he asked if a colored man had been 
ever heard of on the bench? Now, had a justice’s 
court a bench? [Mr. Bayly assented.] A jus- 
tice’s court had a bench; and not many months 
had passed since, in his humble capacity of Sec- 
retary of State of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, he set the great seal of that Common- 
wealth to the commission of a gentleman learned 
in the law, who, he believed, was nearly as black 
as his (Mr. P’s) coat. And if the gentleman 
from Virginia should go to Massachusetts, as he 
(Mr. P.) hoped he would, andif he got into trouble 
there, which he (Mr. P.) hoped he would not, he 
was as likely to have justice, tempered with 
mercy, meted out to him by that respectable 
magistrate as by any other person bearing a judi- 
cial commission in the old Bay State. 

The gentleman from Virginia said something 
too about the Legislature. Now, he (Mr. P.) was 
in the Legislature of Massachusetts in the years 
1842and 1843 ; and in one of those years—1842 he 
believed—it was said in the House that a colored 
man was chosen from one of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts to represent it in the Legislature. He 
believed he spoke truly on this question, thou 
he had never seen the election certificate. He 
believed the town to which he referred was the 
town of Pepperell. [Some gentleman remarked 
that it was the town of Townsend.] He was in- 
formed by a friend near him that it was the town 
of Townsend, which was next to Pepperell. 

Mr. Bavly, Did he take his seat ? 

Mr. Paurrey. That was a very pertinent ques- 
tion, He did not. If he had, he (Mr. P.) had no 
doubt he would have been treated with proper 
respect and courtesy there ; and, for pegs he 
knew, that colored repreSentative might have been 
chairman of the committee on the Reteece peti- 
tion, which reported a law making it highly penal 
for the officers of the Commonwealth to employ 
themselves in arresting fugitive negroes, and for- 
bidding the use of the jails for such a purpose. 
But he did not take his seat. Perhaps he had no 
political ambition. He (Mr. P.) dared say he was 
a modest man, and did not desire a seat in the 
Legislature. Would not the gentleman from 
Virginia be modest about taking a seat in a 8 
lature where all its members were of a color dif- 
ferent from his qwn ? 

tleman from Virginia had alluded to 

some other particulars of the social position of 
those persons. He would say to that gentleman, 
that they associate with our children in the pub- 
lio schoolé—those institutions which make the 
_ glory of our Commonwealth, and give her, 
irectly and indirectly, that ing which she 
has in this Confederacy of Republics. After 
making a few remarks some weeks ago in this 
‘House, which were published in the National In- 
he received a letter from a leman 










es waar ye onan carer 9 in- 
from: the n who represented the 
Uc ceslenal district. of Massachusetts, 


was. a 


y.| who was now absent, he had learned that the 








and unfrequented,.and 

-erable cottage, in front of which was a garden 
ting into the 
gaps in it wide enough toadmit four carts abreast. 





ple are beginning to improve themselves. The 
pm are already visible, both as to deportment 
and mental improvement. Last year, the first 
scholar in our high school (which is among the 
first in the State) was a colored girl—one who 
was far above all others, (i think in all the 
branch 
done no discredit to a graduate of Harvard. * * 
* * In addition to this, there are two colored 
boys in our public schools, each of whom isas black 
as possible, and who stand at the very head of their 
classes in mathematics. Moreover, there is a 
colored girl who, though not the first, was among 
the first of her class when she graduated in our 
high school about two years since, who has since 
established an infant school among the colored 
children. * * * * 
man here who is worth twenty thousand dollars, 
who has, within a few ye: 
and travelled, who speaks 
and is quite a good Latin scholar, and, moreover, 
somewhat of a poet, and of good moral 
There are some*others worth from two to ten 
thousand dollars.” 


) and one whose composition would have 


There is also a colored 


twice visited France 
rench with accuracy, 


character. 


Mr. Parrey said he would add, that he had 


lately known something of a charming hoy, whom 
God in his mysterious Providence had seen fit to 
take away. 
ing negro!”] Yes, (said Mr. P.,) 
and I do not take it back because of the sneers of 
gentlemen. The expression was unpremeditated, 
but the reception it meets only attracts my atten- 
tion to its propriety. ; 
is that has a charm for rightly thinking men, if it 
be not moral and intellectual excellence. I repeat 
it—a charming and most interesting colored boy, 
who, as his instructor (an accomplished and expe- 
rienced teacher) informed me, was the best scholar 
he had in all the departments of the institution ; 
a youth of amiable manners and gentlemanly and 
correct deportment in all respects—one who in- 
spired respect and regard among all his white as- 
sociates. 
in the country. But God took him away. Had 
his life heen spared, that youth would now have 
been in that oldest of American universities. He 
would there have been the equal associate, per- 
haps the successful competitor, of Mr. P’s own 
son, and of the son of a gentleman from South 
Carolina, not now in his place. Mr. P. could say, 
for his own son, that had he not treated this lad 
with every demonstration of respect and good 
will, his father would not have felt for him that 
esteem and confidence which he now felt. 


[ Voices: “Charming!” “A charm. 
said the word, 


I do not know what there 


He was fitted for the oldest university 


Mr. P. went on to say, that he had no wish to 


depart from the regular and: orderly course of 
business in the House. He had been led into the 
course of remark in which he had indulged by 


some of the remarks of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, | Mr. Bayly,] who did not, he was very sure, 
desire to remain under a misapprehension of the 
true state of facts in regard to which he was 
speaking. 

Before he resumed his seat, he would add one 
word in regard to the action of the Senate of Vir- 
ginia respecting his lamented friend, Mr. Apams. 
Mr. P. supposed that his colleague [Mr. ee | 
had not meant to express displeasure at what ha 
been done by that body. Certainly Mr. P. felt 
none. Honesty was first of all the virtues, and 
one which Mr. P. ever.desired to maintain, both 
in himself and others. He would not praise the 
dead because they were dead. Let his tongue be 
palsied before it uttered commendation of some 
departed men, prominent in American history, of 
whom he had heard animated laudations in that 
House. He held that the Senate of Virginia ought, 
in their course of public action, to be true to the 
opinions they held. ‘The misfortune was, not that 
they acted according to their opinions, but that 
they held such opinions. They could not sympa- 
thize with that great life; they were unable to 
appreciate its noble aims, and they were right in 
not saying that they did. But other times were 
coming for Virginia. The time was coming, per- 
haps was not very far off, that her sons, when 
showing her public records to a stranger, would 
turn over that leaf hastily, as not liking to remem- 
ber or to dwell upon it. The days were hasten- 
ing on when Virginia would again come to the 
van of public opinion. She had stood there once— 
she would stand there again. If the great State 
of Virginia, for a quarter of a century, had not 
exerted any appreciable influence in the councils 
of this nation, it could never be forgotten that her 
influence was once great and salutary, and it 
would be again. She possessed material which, 
under better appliances than what now existed, 
would yet make its due contribution to the glory 
of the Republic ; and when that bright day should 
come, then, he repeated it, would this be turned 
hastily over, as a defaced leaf in her history. The 
gentleman remembered the inscription written on 
the monument of Moliere, who had failed, by one 


or two votes, of admission into the French Acad- 
emy. On his death, the Academy decreed him a 


monument in their own hall, on which, by their 
order, this was written: “ Rien ne manquait a sa 
gloire; il manquait a la notre” —“ Nothing was 
wanting to his glory; he was wanting to ours.” 
So it might be said of this proceeding of the Sen- 
ate of Virgirffa: her condolence was not wanting 
to the glory of Mr. Adams; but a due expression 
of regret at his loss was wanting to hers. 

[Some interlocutory ccnversation here took 
place between Mr. Palfrey and Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee; after which, Mr. Palfrey continued :] 
The definite object for which he had risen was 
to move a reconsideration of the resolution of the 
Senate, so that it might be amended by the sub- 
stitution of the language of the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Stephens.] He considered that pro- 
posed amendment as fully meeting the case, and 
as very happily expressed. Mr. P. said he dread- 
ed the resolution on the table. He had, indeed, 
voted for it, because he did not like on such an 
occasion to sit silent, and because he was unwill- 
ing to vote “nay” on such an occasion. In yield- 
ing his vote, he did it rather in favor of what he 
supposed the resolution was intended to convey, 
than that which it actually expressed. 

Mr. P. would not speak in a disrespectful tone 
of any gentlemandn the House, nor did he know 
who it was that had draughted this resolution ; but, 
to speak the real truth, he did not know what it 
meant. If anybody knew what “consolidating the 
principles of liberty” meant, and that the French 
had done it, he knew more than Mr. P., which, to 
be sure, was not saying much. sg laugh.] No; 
the language was French, and sadly modern 
French, too. No such French could be got out 
of the pages of Voltaire. 
Cousin and that school. For aught he knew, the 
phrase in question might have been drawn from 
some of the speeches or papers of Lamartine, in 
whose proclamations and harangues, while there 
were many very good things, there were others, 
like those of a much grester character, “some 
things hard to be understood.” 

The French loved a brilliant saying as well as 
anybody ; and they might be gratified by the en- 
thusiastic sympathy which our resolutions were 
intended to express. But they were a people of 
taste; they bore a keen lash, and had as keen a 
sense of the ridiculous; and Mr. P. confessed he 
should not like to be present when this resolu- 
tion should be read in the French Legislative 
Hall, for he verily believed it would excite such 
merriment as would be little flattering to our na- 
tional vanity. He hoped, for the sake of our own 
good taste and exactness, that the resolution 
would be reconsidered and amended. 





From Howitt’s Journal. 


A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES. 

The proof of the truth of the following state- 
ment, taken from the Courrier de Europe, rests 
not only upon the known veracity of the narra- 
tor, but upon the fact that the whole occurrence 
is registered in the judicial records of the crimi- 
nal trials of the Province of Languedoc. We 
give it as we heard it from the lips of the dream- 
er, as nearly as possible in his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house at 
Lyons, I had been travelling for some time on the 
business of the firm, when one evening, in the 
month of June, 1761, I arrived at a town in Lan- 
guedoc, where I had never before been. I put 
up in « quiet inn in the suburbs, and, being very 
much fatigued, ordered dinner at once, and went 
to bed almost immediately after, determining to 
begin very early in the morning my visits to the 
different merchants. 

I was no sooner in bed than I fell into a deep 
sleep, and had a dream that made the strongest 
im on upon me. 

thought that I had arrived at the same town, 
but in the middle of the day instead of the even- 
ing, as was really the case—that I had stopped at 
the very same inn, and gone out immediately, as 
an unoccupied stranger would do, to see whatever 


it at right angles, and apparently leading into the 
country. ‘1 had not gone very far, when I came to 
a church, the Gothic portal of which I stopped to 
examine. When I had satisfied my curiosity, I 
advanced to a by-path which branched off from 
the main street. Obeying an impulse which I 
could Fryar aenwoaet = nor winding [ struck 
into this though it was , rugged. 
“= presently reached a mis- 


with weeds: I had no difficulty in get- 
garden; for the hedge: 


I approached an old well which stood, solitary 


and gloomy, in a distant corner, and looking down e 
into it I beheld distinctly, without any possibility | Tem 





opened the door. 


It was the French of 


was worthy of observation inthe place. I walked | 
down the main street into another street, 




















limb, and cold drops of perspiration bedewing my 
forehead—awoke e find myself comfortably in 
bed, my trunk standin 
bling cheerfully aroun : ; 
young clear voice was singing ® provincial air in 
the next room, and the morning sun was shining 
brightly through the curtains. 

I sprang from m 
was yet very 
petite for my breakfast 
went accordingly into the street and strolled 
along. The farther I went the stronger became 
the confused recollection of the objects that pre- 
sented themselves to my view. 
strange,” I thought; « ] have never been here be- 
fore, and I could swear that I have seen this 
house, and the next, and that other on the left.” 
On I went till I came to the corner of a street 
crossing the one down which I had come. For 
the first time I remembered my dream, but 
put away the thought as too absurd ; still, at every 
step I took, some fresh point of resemblance 
struck me. 
not without a momentary thrill through my whole 
frame. “Is the agreement to be perfect to the 


beside me; birds war- 
the window; whilst a 


bed, dressed myself, and, as it 
early, I thought I would seek an ap- 
by a morning walk. | 


“It is very 


« Am I still dreaming?” I exclaimed, 


end?” Before long I reached the church, 


with the same architectural features that had at- 
tracted my notice in the dream, and then the high 
road, along which I pursued my way, coming at 
length to the same by-path that had presented it- 
self to my imagination a few hours before—there 
Was no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every 
tree, every turn, Was familiar tome. I was not 
at all of a superstitious turn; and was wholly en- 
grossed in the practical details of commercial 
business. My mind had never dwelt upon the 
hallucinations, the presentiments, that science 
either denies or is unable to explain; but I must 
confess that I now felt myself spell-bound as by 
some enchantment—and with Pascal’s words on 
my lips, “A continued dream would be equal to 
reality,” I hurried forward, no longer doubting 
that the next moment would bring me to the cot- 
tage, and this really was the case. In all its out- 
ward circumstances it corresponded to what I had 
seen itin my dream. Who then could wonder 
that [determined to ascertain whether the coin- 
cidexce would hold good in every other point! 1 
entered the garden, and went direct to the spot 
on which I had seen the well; but here the re- 
semblance failed—well, there was none. 
in every direction, examined the whole garden, 
went round the cottage, which appeared to be in- 
habited, although no person was visible, but no- 
where could I find any vestige of a well. 

_ I made no attempt to enter the cottage, but has- 
tened back to the hotel in a state of agitation dif- 
firult to describe ; I could not make up my mind 
ta pass unnoticed such extraordinary coinci- 
dences—but how was any clew to be obtained 
td the terrible mystery ? 

I went to the landlord, and, after chatting with 
him for some time on different subjects, I came to 
the point, and asked him directly to whom the 
ettage belonged, that was on a by-road, which I 
described to him. 

“T wonder, sir,” said he, “ what made you take 
such particular notice of such a wretched little 
hovel. 
wife, who have the character of being very mo- 
rose and unsociable. 
house, see nobody, and nobody goes to see them ; 
but they are quiet enough, and I never heard 
anything against them beyond this. Of late, their 
very existence seems to have been forgotten ; and 
I believe, sir, that you are first who, for years, 
has turned your steps to the deserted spot.” 

These details, far from satisfying my curiosity. 
did but provoke it the, more. 
served, but I could not touch it, and I felt that it 
I presented myself to the merchants in such a 
state of excitement, they would think me mad; 
and, indeed, I felt very much excited. I paced 
up and down the room, looked out at the window, 
trying to fix my attention on some external ob- 
ject, butin vain. I endeavored to interest my- 
self in a quarrel between two men in the street— 
but the garden and the cottage pre-occupied my 
mind; and at last, snatching my hat, I cried, 
“T will 

I repaired to the nearest magistrate, told him 
the object of my visit, and related the whole cir- 
cumstance, briefly and clearly. I saw directly 
that he was much impressed by my statement. 

“Tt is, indeed, very strange,” said he; “and 
after what has happened, I do not think I am at 
liberty to leave the matter without further in- 
quiry. 
companying you in a search, but I will place two 
of the police at your command. Go once more to 
the hovel, see its inhabitants, and search every 
part of it. You may perhaps make some impor- 
tant discovery.” 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse be- 
fore I was on my way, accompanied by the two offi- 
cers, and we soon reache 
knocked, and, after waiting some time, an old man 
He received us somewhat un- 
civilly, but showed no mark of suspicion, nor, in- 
deed, of any other emotion, when we told him we 
wished to search the house. 

“Very well, gentlemen, as fast and as soon as 
you like,” was his reply. 

“ Have you a well here ?” I inquired. 

“No, sir; we are obliged to go for water to a 
spring at a considerable distance.” 

We searched the house, which I did, I confess, 
with a kind of feverish excitement, expecting 
every moment to bring some fatal secret to light. 
Meanwhile, the man gazed upon us with an im- 
penetrable vacancy of look, and we at last left the 
cottage without seeing anything that could confirm 
my suspicions. I resolved to inspect the garden 
once more ; and a number of idlers having been by 
this time collected, drawn to the spot by the sight 
of a stranger with two armed men, engaged in 
searching the premises, I made inquiries of some 
of them, whether they knew anything about a 
well in that place. 
first, but at length an old woman came slowly for- 
ward, leaning on a crutch. 

“A well!” cried she; “is it the well you are 
looking after 7 
years. I remember it as if it were only yesterday, 
how, many a time, when I was a young girl, | 


I looked 


It is inhabited by ‘an old man with his 


They rarely leave the 


Breakfast was 


, come what may.” 


Important business will prevent my ac- 


the cottage. 


I could get no information at 


That has been gone these thirty 


to amuse myself by throwing stones into it, 


and hearing the splash they used to make in the 
water.” 

“And could you tell where that well used 
to be ?” asked I, almost breathless with excite- 
ment. 

“ As near as I can remember, on the very spot 
on which your honor is standing,” said the old 
woman. 

“] could have sworn it,” thought I, springing 
from the place as if I had trod upon a scorpion. 

Need I say that we set to work to dig up the 

und. At about eighteen inches deep, we came 
to a layer of bricks, which, being broken up, gave 
to view some boards which 
after which we beheld the mouth of the well. 

“] was quite sure it was here,” said the woman. 
What a fool the old fellow was to stop it up, and 
then have to go so far for water !” 

A sounding-line, furnished with hooks, was now 
let down into the well ; the crowd pressing around 
us, and breathlessly bending over the dark and 
fetid hole, the secrets of which seemed hidden in 
impenetrable obscurity. This was repeated sev- 
eral times, Without any result. 
trating below the mud, the hooks caught in an 
old chest, upon the top of which had been thrown 
a great many large stones, and, after much time 
and effort, we succeeded in raising it to daylight. 
The sides and lid were decayed and rotten ; it 
needed no locksmith to open it; and we found 
within what I was certain we should find, and 
which paralyzed with horror all the spectators 
who had not my pre-convictions—we found the 
remains of a human body. 

The police officers who had accompanied me 
now rushed into the house, and secured the per- 
son of the old man. As to his wife, no one could 
at first teli what had become of her; after some 
search, however, she was found, hidden behind a 
bundle of fagots. 

By this time, nearly the whole town had gath- 
ered around the spot; and now that this horrible 
fact had come to light, everybody had some crime 
to tell of, which had b 
the old couple. The people who predict after an 
event are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the proper 
. authorities, and privately and separately exam- 
ined. The old man persisted in his denial most 
pertinaciously, but his wife at length confessed, 
hat in concert with her husband she had once, a 
very long time ago, % 
ni had met one night on the high road, and who 


were easily removed, 


At length, pene- 


een laid to the charge of 


murdered a pedlar, whom 


been incautious enough to tell them of a con- 


siderable sum of money which he had about him, 
and whom, in consequence, they induced to pass 
the night at their house. T 

tage of the-heavy sleep produced by fatigue, to 
strangle him, 4 
chest, the chest thrown into the well, and the well 
stopped up. 

The pedlar being from another country, his 
disappearance had occasioned no inquiry ; 
Was no witness of the crime, and its traces had 
been carefully concealed from every eye ; the two 
i reason to believe themselves | 
secure from detection. They had not, however, 
been able to silence the voice of conscience; they 
fled from the sight of their fellow-men; they 
thought they beheld, wherever they 

accusers; they trembled at the 

~ several | 


hey had taken advan- 


his body had been put into the 


there 


their to. fly to some distant land ; but still 
some und kept near the 
remains of their victim. aecaget 
Terrified. by the deposition of his wife, and un- 
to) resist. the overW » against 
the man at length made a f 
six weeks after the unhappy ¢ died 
on the scaffold, in accordance with the sentence 
of the Parliament of Toulouse, 9 


o 


lived peaceably and retired, 
an individual, who had 


We 
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For the National Era. 
A SINGULAR STORY. 


To tur Evrrox: 1 take the liberty of sending 


i i ated from 
you u short article, which I have transl: 
the Magazin Universel, published in Paris. 


Busutcus. 


I am about to recount a story, which, like many 


others of the same kind, Mr. Thomason, a mis- 
sionary, has lately told in a public meecing held 
on the subject of slavery. 


A young physician, of much merit and know- 


ledge, made a journey from his native town in 
one of the Northern States to a town in Missi-- 
sippi. 
took lodging : 
of it, a young woman about twenty years old, in- 
spired in him the most ardent love. Although 
the color of the young woman was not the purest 
white, the doctor, having no pre against the 
colored race, offered her his 

cepted. The marriage took placealmost secretly, 
and the happy couple went soon afterwards to es- 
tablish themselves in Washington, in the District 
of Columbia. 


ung man, whose name Was Wallis, 


Thi b \ 
: in a furnished house. The mistress 


and, which was ac- 


long, where they 
when one morning 
ali the manners and ap- 
earance of a gentleman, presented himself at 
r. Wallis’s, under pretence of business. The 


They had not been there 


convétsation proceeded, when the stranger ad- 
dressed the following indiscreet question to the 
doctor : 


“Did you not bring a woman with you from 


the South, sir ?” 


“No, sir; I do not understand you.” 
“ How!” rejoined the stranger ; “did not your 


wife come with you from Mississippi?” 


“] believe she was born in that country,” said 


the doctor. 


“Well, your wife, as you call her, is my slave ; 


and unless you pay me immediately nine hundred 
dollars, for her purchase, I will to-morrow adver- 
tise her as a runaway slave. In fact, she is worth 
a thousand dollars at least; but, as you have mar- 
ried her, I will abate something.” 


“Your slave !” exclaimed the astonished doctor, 


“that is impossible.” 


“ Whether you believe me or not,” cried the 


other, “ you must give.her up, or pay the money. 


If, in twenty-four hours, the money is not sent to 
my hotel, 1 promise you, my dear sir, that you 
will see the name of Mrs. Wallis in the newpa- 
pers, as that of a fugitive slave.” 

As soon as the man was gone, the doctor went 
to his wife, whose good qualities, virtues, and 
graces, rendered her so dear ty him. 

“My dear angel,” said he, “when we were 
married, were you a slave ?” 

“Yes, I was;” she confessed, st the same time 
shedding abundant tears. 

“Why did you not tell me before the ceremony 
was performed ?” 

“] did not dare do it. Could Lhave expected 
you would have allied yourself to 4 slave ?” 

“Well, now I know it, I will give the nine 
hundred dollars required, for I love you too much 
to consent to a separation.” 

During this short dialogue, Mrs. Wallis was 
laboring under the most lively agitation. She 
asked her husband to describe the appearance of 
the claimant; which he did as exactly as possi- 
ble; then he asked her whether the description 
answered to that of her ancient master. 

“Yes,” said she, casting down her eyes; “he 
is more than my master ; he is my father.” 


—_— ~——— 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the First Session of the Thirtieth Congress. 





[Pusiic—No. 1.] 

AN ACT making an appropriation to supply, in 
part, a deficiency in the appropriations for sub- 
sistence in kind of the army and volunteers 
during the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of one million of dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to sup- 
ply, in part, a deficiency in the appropriations for 
subsistence in kind of the army and volunteers 
during the year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Rosert C,. WintHRopP, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
G. M. Dauuas, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved January 4, 1848. 

James K. Pork. 





[Pustic—No. 2.] 
AN ACT to authorize the issuing of a register to 
the barque Canton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be issued, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register 
for the barque Canton, formerly a Haytien vessel, 
but now owned by William T. Sayward, J. R. 
Kimball, and H. C. Lawell, citizens of the State 
of Maine, and which said vessel, having been 
wrecked and condemned on one of the Muscle 
Ridge Islands, was purchased by them, and which 
they have caused to be repaired and refitted for sea 
again : provided it shall be proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
cost of the repairs made in the United States, af- 
ter the purchase of the said vessel by the present 
owners, exceeds three-fourths of the original cost 
of building a vessel of the same tonnage in the 
United States. 


Approved January 14, 1848, 





[Pustic—No. 3.] 
AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 


-7 to grant a register to the barque Sarah and 
liza. 


Be ut enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be issued, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register 
for the barque Sarah and Eliza, formerly a Brit- 
ish vessel, but now owned by Joshua ‘I’. Jones, 
Charles H. Jones, and Thomas Bell, citizens of 
the State of New York; and which said vessel, 
having been wrecked and condemned on the coast 
of Maryland, was purchased by them, got off, and 
towed to New York, repaired, and refitted for 
sea: provided it shall be proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
cost thereof, after the purchase of the said vessel 
by the present owners, exceeds three-fourths of 
the original cost of building a vessel of the same 
tonnage in the United States. 


Approved, January 24, 1848. 
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con TENTS OF No. 204.—April 8th, 1848.—Price, twelve 
and a half cents. 
1. The Russian Empire.—Blackwood’s Mi 
2. Dr. Chalmers’s 
Review. 
3. Important News from Canada.—Spectator. 
4. Intluenza.—R. t on Mortality. 
5. The Future of the West Indies.—Spectator. 
6. Sickness of the Holy Alliance.—Ezaminer. 
7. Peace and War Parties in America.—Ezaminer. 
8. The Changeling.—Spectator. 
9. ‘Trappers of the Rocky Mountains.— Chambers’s Jour. 
10. The Deserted Sailor.—Chambers’s Journal. 
11. Thorvaldsen.— Andersen. 
12. Jerusalem.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
13. Foreign Correspondence —French Revolution. — For 
the Living Age. 


azine. 
osthumous Works.—North British 


WasuineTon, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and sci- 
ence which abound in Europe and in this country, this has 
appeared to me to be the most useful: It contains indesd 
the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language; but this, by its immense extent and comprehen- 
sion, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 


expansion of the present age. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


FARM FOR SALE, 

OR SALE, a Farm, halfa mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick honse, two frame ,an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with\trees. A healthy 

and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 

Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 


DRAWING PENCILS, 


ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing.—Spalding § 
Tstepord have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 








superior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different degrees 


used 


“ u 


of , vin ly hard, for sketching 
HH, » degree harder, for outlines and fine Growing HHH, 
’ 


hard, for architectural drawing; 
light sketching; F, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shad- 
B, softer do:, for deep shading; H B, hard black, 

H Ht H, enna hey! for very 

Please call and try them. y are good and 


cheap. 
After all, there is no place to buy anything you want in the 
Book or Stationery line, A 


"SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
189 1-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 
REAN GALLERY 
{SHING DEPOTS, 


used for 


Jan. 20. 





tne gold Gad bdlvte modelo, Ske fot goocsitane, ond 

ver medals, fo 
National, the Massachusetts, the 
tions, respectively, for 


most and best apparatue 


ever ted. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 
Instructions in the art. 


nt of apparatus and stock always on hand. 


a Gel Porp yen Philadel 136 Chesnut ; 
Boston, 05 Uvart ta 68 Hoorn stots? Baltimore, 26 Bel 


timore street; Washington, pene lvania avenue; Peters 





yore ; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
e ; , wide 
Patent omas Fr wanes connected with the 


, &e., accurately 





, Specifications 
and attended to. 
De eer an ee UGH, Washisgton, D. C. 











BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ALUABLE premiums to “, 
Vay fo new subscribers. Subseri 


REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. jnd 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi. 
ately on their arrival by the british steamers, in a beautifui 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-aimi\. 
of the Edinburgh gered 1% 
They embrace the views of the three great ies in, Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood Wand the Poe 
don Quarterly ” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig 
and the “Westminstcr Review” Radical. The “ Nort), 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated w th Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 


PRICES FOR 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum, 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do, 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, _ 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews — 100.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
PREMIUMS, 

Consisting of back volumes of the following valuable 
works, viz: 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 
The Metropolitan Magasine. 
The Dublin University Magazine. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. il 
The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 

the Westminster Reviews. 
Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the Re- 
views, at $3 a year, or to any two of the periodicals at $5, 
will receive, gratis, one volume of any of the prewiums above 
named. 
A subscriber to any three of the periodicals at $7 a year 
or to the four Reviews at $8, will receive two premium vo!- 
umes, as above. 
A subscriber to Blackwood and three Reviews at $9 a 
year, or to the four Reviews and Blackwood, at $10, wiil re- 
ceive three premium volumes. 
O<#~ Please be particular in naming the premiums desired 
and the works subscribed fur. 

CLUBBING. 
Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular * ubscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. 
OF No premiums will be given where the above allowanc: 
is made to clubs, nor wili premiums in apy cese be ‘urnish- 
ed, unless the subscription is paid in full to the publishers, 
without recourse to an agent. 
EARLY COPIES. 
A late arrangement with the British publishers of Blac}- 
wood’s Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprmt- 
ed in avy of the American journa's. For this and other ad 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay Fo large a con 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raige the price ot 
the Magazine. Therefore, we repeat, “subscribe ear.y, whil 
‘the price is low.” 
Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or ranked, to the publisbers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

March 23. 79 Fulton street, New York. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD. OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery anu 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Cana/las. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


STEREOTYPING. 
+O seg FOUNDRY.—The subscriber having 
been for many years engaged in the above business, and 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab- 
lishment, where puuctuaiity and despatch, combined with ai! 
the requisites of good workmansbip, may be depended upon. 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 
N.B. Keference is made to the following publishers, wh: 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harper 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH, 
Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
B nw JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Oi 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourt) 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Dg@maldson & Co., Civ 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough 
Ohio; A. W. FE in, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
> Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins , Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 


. 























BOOKS, 


yee and School Text Books, published or in press, 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mo, 
50 cents; Arnold’s Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 
12mo, 50 cents—or two volumes bourd in one, 75 cents; Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnuld’s Greek Prose Coniposi- 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Keading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo, $1; Cicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) ‘ssar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press; Cicexp, 
De Officiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classical 
Speaker, edited by Keid, 12mo, in press; Livy, With notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by Butler, 12mo, in 
ress. 

. 1]. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1 ; 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo, 50 cents ; Ol- 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by J. L. 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Kowan’s Modern 
French Reader, 12mo, 75 cents; Surenne’s French Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

II. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo 
$1; Hilpert and Flugel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, 16mo, i» 
press; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, edited 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. talian.—Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
dorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

V. Spanish.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Reader, 
in na a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

1. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro- 
diger, translated from the best German edition, by Conant, 
8vo, $2. 

Vii. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo. 
$1.25; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 
Reid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 otes by Professor Heury, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s My) thology of Greece and 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeville’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and wer Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s Introduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
tions, &¢., 12mo. Jan. 2. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


YPE FOUN DRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue tie busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to ail orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
pateh. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials ot 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


LARD FOR OL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS, 
O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstronc & THORNTON 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. ‘Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 20.—tf 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
(CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway, are agents 

for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forward 
them regularly to all parts of the country : 
North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Siliiman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eclectic Magazine, $6; Littell’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Frauklin Institute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 5; Law Library, $10; Democrat- 
ic Review, $3; American Review, $5; Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review, $3; Merchants’ Magazine, $5; De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Review, $5; Southern Literary Messenger, $5; 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, $3; Mrs. Kirkland’s Union 
Magazine, $3; Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3; Graham’s Maga 
zine, $3; Farmer’s Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany of Re- 
ligion and Letters, $i Parley’s Magazine, $1; Child’s Friend, 
$1.50; Playmate, $1. 

ints.—London Quarterly Review, $3 per year; Edin- 

burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Foreign Review, $3; 
North British Review, @3—all tagetien; $8; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $3; Medico-Uhirurgical Review, $9. 

Im .—London World of Fashion, $5 
itt’s Journal, $2.50; People’s Journal, $5; 
$5; London Art- Union Journal, $7.50. 

C. S. F. & Co. also import all the British periodicals, and 
they will supply individuals, cluba, societies, and publie in- 
stitutions, with whatever periodical works, American or Eng- 
lish, they may require. ers from any part of the world, 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in New York, 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. W 


1; Ollen- 
y F. For- 














r year; How- 
muon bunch, 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS.— GENERAL REDU 
PRICES.—Just received— we oad de 
Fine 4-4 Prints a styles. 
uts of medium quality, usual wi 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; lens ain cern 
Curtain Caiico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas ‘ 
Satinets, goud and cheap ; aleo on hand, most! 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Musling 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid M ‘ 
Mas in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 


Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture Check, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton twilled Pautaloon Stuffs ; also, 
Long and Half#Hose, fine and heavy. 
itting Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, ang 


Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO, 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
ugar, good quality, of vatious grades. 
ely Fraz Lazor Goons, to which 
e atteution of Country Me, 
ends and the public generally. 
en by the managers of the Free Pro. 


duce Association to assist. the subscriber to enlarge the 


sortment from time to time. 
GEORGE. W. TAYLOR, 
- W. corner Fifth and Cherry street 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
ibs pened a store at No. 377 
ET, New York City, for the sale of F 
Produce exclusively, and have supplied 
general assortment of Goods usually ke 
Superior quality, which they will sell much 
of this description have usnally been sold 
They have also a variety of Colton Goods. 
hey will use great care, in making their 
nothing which is the produce of Slave Labor 
ted into their store, and thin 
times be placed in the articles 


IE Subscribers have o 


k that confidence may at all 
they may offer for sale. 
milies or traders out of the 





will be promptly and faithft 





WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER.-CURE ESTABLIS 
+ thle County, Pennsyloania—The frien 
pathy, also the public i E tf 
ol ier tn cake c in general, are respectful 
has now been in succes 
The build ng is 70 
comfortably accommodate 
ventilated and neatly furnish 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, 
those of the gentlemen, as i 


sful operation since August, 1547. 
y 30, two stories high, and will 
> patients—every room is well 
ed. The sleeping, bathing, and 
are as entirely separated from 
t nt 8 if in different buildings ; also sep- 
arate pariors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 
umerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
walks among the neighboring 
i [ xertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur. 





meut; pleasant and retired 
hills are abundant, and the e 


Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the E tablish. 
ment, has had several years" ex; erie nce in this popular mode 
, easly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
Jason, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
eons, London, who is now Visiting the best establishment in 


The Establishment has been so far w 
no pains will be spared to make it as ¢ 
able to invalids as the system will ady 

The terms are a8 follows: For patients, $6 per week, t 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required tot 
board can be had for them in the Estab- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool. 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Liver, Sple n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatieaa and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervoug 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy ; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Hy pochondriasis ; Dropsy ; 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Afiections ; Chronic Dys 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, ke, 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
Womb; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 


ell patronized, and 
omfortable and agree- 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
t, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Arkansas. 


of Maine, Vermont 





BELLHANGING, ETC, 
HARLES PHILLIPS, Belihanger, Locksmith, and Smit) 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 





SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. 
LVER WARE, of every description and style, manufac. 
ARNER, No.5 Norti: Gay street, Balii- 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

&¢>~ The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 


&¢F~ This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader, 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu’gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwocd’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectaior, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazetie, the sensible and comprehensive Britanzsia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s adni- 
We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the cont- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 





The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensabdle, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otter way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
rairze the standard of public taste. 


And this not only because of 


The Lrvine Aegis published every Satnrday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
wees B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsello 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


d to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied 28 fol- 


Ci lete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
’ 





ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 
EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 2 Spruce 
street, New "York. ip wet " “4 
Life jamin Lund; 


16 , 12mo; bound in mus 
lin; with a portrait b 


arner, and a beautiful colored ma} 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States: 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a phiet of 142 s—a compila 
tion from the writings of Kon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J, G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
a Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. f R 

Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Kev. 

William W. in 2 Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
to in muslin. ice 62 1-2 cents. 

rgument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavi 

5 1-2 cents. 

eye lnery for Vouth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &e. 36 pages, 
ings. sly at ighty cents per hundred. 

No, l. Slavery onan Glave Trade at the Nation’s Cap. 
ital. 


le of the Free States. 
No. 2. Facts for the Peo ceaih War. 


12mo, with several engrav 


4. Shall we give Bibles to of American Slaves‘ 
"he sale, as = by WIL AM HARNED. 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 





GODEY'S 


ADY'’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
L est Magazine in the Unitei States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, hy the first writers in the 
country twelve more than the ..ew York ma 
splendid steel 


ines. Two 
vings, an undeniable authentic colored 


monthly fashion p model and churches, crotehet 
work and other matters for the all illastrated and well 
explained, &c. 

for , Which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 


Feewithout th 





blications in th, $3; two 
thout the Lady's Dollar T iecdocasg vg Uppal 
ne one to the sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
wa shecimen of either the Lady's Book or the Lady's Dollar 
; on y 
Mua ek COUR’, 
"Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, 


aud packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 


Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth wpile for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this wor’; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themeelvee in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consis 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a balf 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the } 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one 
cents. We add the definition ailuded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, 
bers, consisting of not mo 
at Short stated intervals of not more than 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. ‘ 
For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is pu 
taining four or five weekly numbers. 
to great advantage in comparison 
each part double the mattet 
But we reconimend the weeklY 
and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
fourteen cents. The volumes are 
ume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 
ublished at six dollars a year, by 
aad E. LITTELL 


jaw, and cannot legally 


up in Monthly Parts, con 
In this shape it shows ; 
with other works, cuntaining in 


numbers, as fresher 








